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Tus little tract has enjoyed so wide a circulation that a 
prefatory word would not be needed, were it not for 
the changed position of the population question in 
the public mind, from that it occupied in 1877. The 
doctrines which were so bitterly attacked but a few short 
year’s ago are now preached from many differeut quarters ; 
clergy of the Church of England, out of their personal 
parish experiences, come forward and declare that limita- 
tion of the family should be pisialy taught; last year some 
important conferences were held ou the subject, aud many 
of those attending them clearly and emphatically pro- 
claimed the necessity for such teaching as is contained in 
this pamphlet. Mr. Lant Carpenter has actually lectured 
on the subject, and has stated that limitation of the family 
is right aud necessary. In Australia, where a prosecution 
was initiated against this tract as obscene, Mr. W. W. 
Cellius bravely assumed the respousibility of publishing it, 
was condemned by an ignoraut magistrate, carried the 
case to the superior court, and was rewarded by the quash- 
ing of the conviction, Mr. Justice Windeyer de laring that 
“like all attempted persecutious of thinkers” that one 
would fail in its object, and that “ truth, like a torch, ‘ the 
more it’s shook it shines’”’. In England, we are never 
likely to have another prosecution, and the responsibility 
of pareutage, the duty of safe-guardiug every life called 
into being by a voluntary action, is being recoguised more 
and more as an essential part of morality. 

In Chapter 1V.—‘ Objections considered ”—I have, in 
this edition, dealt with the objections raised by some of my 
Socialist comrades to the teaching contained in this tract. 
Myself a Socialist, Iam none the less a neo-Multhusian, 
and as the objections raised by my Socialist fellow-workers 
are more likely to have weight with those I specially desire 
to reach than objections put forward from any other 
quarter, I have thought it right tu deal with them. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LAW OF POPULATION. 
‘Tue law of population first laid down in this country by 
the Rey. T. R. Malthus in his great work entitled “The 
Principle of Population”, has long been known to every 
student, and accepted by every thinker. It is, however, 
but very recently that this question has become ventilated 
among the many, instead of being discussed only by the 
few. Acknowledged as an axiom by the naturalist and by 
the political economist, the law of population has never “ 
been appreciated by the mass of the people. The pie 
pret pioneers of the last generation, Richard Carlile, 
lames Watson, Robert Dale Owen—these men had seen 
its importance and had endeavored, by cheap publications 
dealing with it from its practical side, to arouse attention 
and to instruct those for whom they worked. But the 
lesson fell on stony ground and passed almost unheeded ; 
it would, perhaps, be fairer to say that the fierce political 
conflicts of the time threw all other questions into a com- ~] 
parative shade; nor must the strong prejudice against 
Malthus be forgotten—the prejudice which regarded him 
as a hard, cold theorist, who wrote in the interest of the 
richer classes, and would deny to the poor man the comfort 
of wife and home. The books issued at this period—such 
as Carlile’s ‘‘ Every Woman’s Book”’, Knowlton’s ‘ Fruits 
of Philosophy”, R. D. Owen’s ‘Moral Physiology ’— 
assed unchallenged by authority, but obtained only a 
Fimited circulation ; here and there they did their work, 
and the result was seen in the greater comfort and respect- 
ability of the families who took advantage of their teach- 
ings: but the great mass of the people went on in their 
ignorance and their ever-increasing poverty, conscious that 
mouths multiply more rapidly than wages, but dimly 
supposing that Providence was the responsible agent, and 
that where “God sends mouths” he ought to ‘send 
meat”. One or two recognised advocates of the people 
did not forget the social side of the work which they 
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had inherited; men like Austin Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh, carrying on the struggle of Carlile and Watson, 
were not careless of this vital portion of it, and Mr. Holy- 
oake’s Tae and Small Families”, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
declaration that the National Reformer was to be “ Malthu- 
sian” in its political economy, proved that these two, at 
least, were sound on this scarcely regarded branch of social 
science. 

Now, all has changed ; over-population has become one 
of the “burning questions” of the day, and a low-priced 
work on the subject has become a necessity. Our paternal 
authorities, like their predecessors, entertain a horror of 
cheap knowledge, but they will have to assent to the circu- 
lation of cheap information on social science, as those who 
went before them were compelled to tacitly assent to cheap 
information touching kings and priests. 

The law of population, tersely stated, is—‘‘there is a 
tendency in all animated existence to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence”. Nature produces more life 
than she can support, and the superabundant life is kept 
down by the want of food. Malthus put the law as 
‘the constant tendency in all animated life to increase 
beyond the nourishment prepared for it”. ‘“ Itis observed 
by Dr. Franklin,” he writes, ‘that there is no bound to 
the prolific nature of plants or animals but what is made 
by their crowding and interfering with each other's means 
oF subsistence. ... . Throughout the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, nature has scattered the seeds of life abroad 
with the most profuse and liberal hand; but has been 
comparatively sparing in the room and the nourishment 
necessary to rear them.” ‘ Population,’’ Malthus teaches, 
“when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every twenty- 
five years”; “‘in the northern States of America, where 
the means of subsistence have been more ample, the 
manners of the people more pure, and the checks to early 
marriages fewer than in any of the modern States of 
Europe, the population has been found to double itself, 
for above a century-and-a-half successively, in less than 
twenty-five years. . - In the back settlements, where 
the sole employment is agriculture, and vicious customs 
and unwhvolesome occupations are little known, the popu- 
lation has been found to double itself in fifteen years. 
Even this extraordinary rate of increase is probably short 
of the utmost power of population.” 
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The ‘‘ power of increase” of the human species, accord+ 
ing to John Stuart Mill, “is indefinite, and the actual 
multiplication would be extraordinarily rapid, if the power 
were exercised to the utmost. It never is exercised to the 
utmost, and yet, in the most favorable circumstances known. 
to exist, which are those of a fertile region colonised from 
an industrious and civilised community, population has 
continued for several generations, Heaepesel sig: of fresh 
immigration, to double itself in not much more than twenty 
years. .... It is a very low estimate of the capacity of 
increase, if we only assume that in a good sanitary con- 
dition of the people, each generation may be double the 
number of the generation which preceded it.’ James 
Mill wrote: ‘That population therefore has such a ten- 
dency to increase as would enable it to double itself ina 
small number of years, is a proposition resting on the 
strongest evidence, which nothing that deserves the name 
of evidence has been brought on the other side to oppose”. 

Mr. McCulloch tells us that “it has been establish 
beyond all question that the population of some of the 
States of North America, after making due allowance for 
immigration, has continued to double for a century past in 
so short a ‘period as twenty, or at most five-and-twenty, 
years”. M. Moreau de Jonnés gives us the following 
table of the time in which the population of each of the 
under-mentioned countries would double itself :— 


Turkey would take 

Switzerland yf 

nee “3 

Spain a 

Holland * 

Germany 5 

Russia 

England * * 
United States 5 ea Me 
(Without reckoning immigrants.) 
We shall take but a narrow view of the law of popula- 
tion if we confine ourselves exclusively to human beings. 
Man is but the highest in the animal kingdom, not a 
creature apart from it, and the law of population runs 
through the animal and vegetable worlds. To take the 
commonest illustration: the horse is but a slowly breeding 
animal, producing but one at a birth, and that at consider- 
able intervals of time ; yet how small a proportion of the 


a 
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horses of a country are either stallions or brood mares; the 
reproductive organs of the colt are destroyed in the enor- 
mous majority of those born, and, nevertheless, our pro- 
duction of horses suffices for tho vast needs of our com- 
mercial and luxurious classes. Darwin, in his ‘“ Origin of 
Species”’, writes :—‘‘ There is no exception to the rule that 
every organic being naturally increases at so high a rate 
that, if not destroyed, the earth would soon be covered by 
the progeny of a single pair. KEyen slow-breeding man 
has Tati. in twenty-five years, and at this rate, in a few 
thousand years, there would literally not be room for his 
progeny. Linnzus has calculated that if an annual plant 

woduced only two seeds—and there is no plant so unpro- 
eee as this—and their seedlings next year produced 
two, and so on, then in twenty years there would be a 
million plants. The elephant is reckoned the slowest 
breeder of all known animals, and I have taken some pains 
to estimate its probable minimum rate of natural increase ; 
it will be under the mark to assume that it breeds when 
thirty years old, and goes on breeding till ninety years 
old, bringing forth three pair of young in this interval ; if 
this be so, at the end of the fifth century there would be 
alive 15,000,000 elephants, descended from the first pair. 
But we have better evidence on this subject than mere 
theoretical calculations, namely, the numerous recorded 
cases of the astonishingly rapid increase of various animals 
in a state of nature, when circumstances have been favor- 
able to them during two or three following seasons. Still 
more striking is the evidence from our domestic animals 
of many kinds which have run wild in many parts of the 
world; if the statements of the rate of increase of slow- 
breeding cattle and horses in South America, and latterly 
in Australia, had not been well authenticated, they would 
have been incredible. So it is with plants; cases could be 
given of introduced plants which have become common 
throughout whole islands in a period of less than ten 
years. Several of the plants, such as the cardoon and a 
tall thistle, now most numerous over the wide plains of La 
Plata, clothing square leagues of surface almost to the 
exclusion of all other plants, haye been introduced from 
Europe; and there are plants which now range in India, 
as I hear from Dr. Falconer, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, which have been imported from America since 
its discovery. In such cases, and endless instances could 
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be given, no one supposes that the fertility of these animals 
or plants has been suddenly and temporarily increased in 
any sensible degree. The obvious explanation is that the 
conditions of life have been very favorable, and that there 
has consequently been less destruction of the old and young, 
and that nearly all the young have been enabled to breed. 
In such cases the geometrical ratio of increase, the result 
of which never fails to be surprising, simply explains the 
extraordinarily rapid increase and wide diffusion of natural- 
ised productions in their new homes. In a state of nature 
almost every plant produces seed, and amongst animals 
there are very few which do not annually pair. Hence, we 
may confidently assert that all plants and animals are 
tending to increase at a geometrical ratio, that all would 
most rapidly stock every station in which they could any- 
how exist, and that the geometrical tendency to increase 
must be checked by destruction at some period of life.” 

Mr. John Stuart Mill also remarks: ‘The power of 
multiplication inherent in all organic life may be regarded 
as infinite. There is no species of vegetable or animal, 
which, if the earth were entirely abantaned to it, and to 
the things on which it feeds, would not in a small number 
of years overspread every region of the globe of which the 
climate was compatible with its existence.” 

The rapid multiplication of rabbits in Australia has 
lately given a startling instance of reproductive power. A 
number of rabbits were taken over and let loose; the dis- 
trict was thinly peopled, so they were not shot down to any 
great extent; their natural enemies, the hawks, weasels, 
ete., that prey on their young in England, were not taken 
over with them; food was abundant, and there was no 
check to keep them back; the consequence was that whole 
districts were overrun by them, and the farmers were at 
their wits’ end to save their crops from the swarming 
rodents. In France, again, owing to the wholesale de- 
struction of small birds, there was a perfect plague of 
insects, and the inhabitants of many districts have striven 
to import birds, so as to prevent the insects from practically 
destroying the vegetation. 

While in the vegetable and animal kingdoms the 
rapidity of the increase is generally far greater than in 
the human race, we have yet seen how rapidly man has 
been found to increase where the circumstances surround- 
ing him were favorable to vigorous life. We have never 
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yet, however, seen the full power of reproduction among 
mankind; the increase of population in America “falls 
very far short”, says the author of ‘The Elements of 
Social Science”, ‘‘of the possible rate of increase, as is 
seen by the short average of life in America, and by the 
large amount of the reproductive power which, even in 
that country, is lost from celibacy and prostitution. . .. . 
The capacity of increase in the human race, as in all 
other organised beings, is, in fact, boundless and im- 
measurable.” 

But while animated existence increases thus rapidly, no 
such swift multiplication can be secured of the means of 
subsistence. The means of subsistence of vegetable life 
are strictly limited in quantity ; the amount obtainable from 
the soil may be increased by manure, by careful tillage, by 
rotation of crops, by improved methods of husbandry, but 
none the less is this amount limitable, while there is no 
limit to the power of life-production ; if the soil and air 
and light could be indefinitely stretched, vegetable life 
would still suffice without effort to clothe the increased 
surface. But since the size of the globe inexorably limits 
the amount of vegetable produce possible of growth, the 
limited vegetable produce must, in its turn, limit the 
amount of animal life which can be sustained. While in- 
creased knowledge, skill, and care, may augment the means 
of subsistence obtainable from the earth, yet animal life 
multiplies more rapidly than can its food. ‘As is truly said 
by the author just quoted: ‘From a consideration of the 
law of agricultural industry, and an estimate of the rate at 
which the means of subsistence could be increased in old 
countries, even under the most favorable circumstances, it 
may be inferred with certainty that these means of sub- 
sistence could not pussibly be increased so fast as to permit 
population to increse at-its natural rate. .... Let us apply 
the American rate of increase to the population of this 
country. Is it conceivably possible that the population of 
England or any old country should double itself every 
twenty-five years? In Great Britain there are now” (the 
book was written many years agv) ‘about twenty-one 
millions; is it conceivable that the means of subsistence 
could be so rapidly increased as to allow these twenty-one 
millions to swell to forty-two millions in the first twenty- 
five years; to eighty-four millions in the next; 168 millions 
in the next, ete? The supposition is evidently absurd. 
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Even the rate of increase of the last fifty-three years (in 
which time the population has doubled) cannot possibly be 
long continued. it were it would increase our popula- 
tion in three centuries to about 1,300 millions; or, in other 
words, to more than the total population of the globe, 
which is estimated at about 1,000 millions.” 

‘Wherever, then, we look throughout Nature, we find 
proofs of the truth of the law, that ‘there is a tendency 
in all animated existence to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence’. This is the law of which Miss Martineau 
said that it could be no more upset than a law of arithmetic ; 
this is the law which John Stuart Mill regarded ‘‘as 
axiomatic”; this is the law which Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, in the trial of the Queen v, Bradlaugh and 
Besant, designated ‘an irrefragable truth”. Controver- 
sialists may quarrel as to its consequences, and may differ 
as to man’s duty in regard to them; but no controversy can 
arise among thinkers on the law itself, any more than on 
the sphericity of the earth. 


CHAPTER II. 
§ ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
Iv is abundantly clear, from experience, that population 
does not, as a general rule, increase at anything like the 
rate spoken of in the preceding chapter. The earth would, 
long ere this, have become unable to support her offspring 
if they had multiplied at the pace which the naturalist 
tells us is possible—if, for instance, all rabbits had in- 
creased in the same ratio as those taken over to Australia 
and naturalised there. Some cause must therefore be at 
work checking the increase and preventing over-rapid 
multiplication, holding the balance, in fact, roughly even 
between the means of subsistence and the living creatures 
who consume them. In the vegetable kingdom the checks 
to increase are not difficult to find. Every plant needs for 
its development suitable soil, moisture, air, and light; 
these are its means of subsistence. The amount of these 
is limited, while the power of multiplication in the vege- 
table is unlimited. What is the necessary consequence ? 
That of the myriad seeds produced only a few will develop 
into seed-bearing plants; each seed needs a certain pro- 
portion of soil, moisture, air, light; if they fall round the 
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parent stem and sprout into seedlings they so crowd each 
other that the weaker perish; every gardener knows that 
his seedlings need thinning if any are to grow into useful 
plants, that his plantations must be thin out if any tree 
is to have full development ; an over-crowded pea 
an over-crowded garden-bed, gives a crop of dwarfed, 
stunted, weak, and useless plants. These facts are so 
commonplace that they pass continually before our eyes, 
and the simple inference from them is unregarded. There 
is another check of a severe character on vegetable in- 
crease. Birds eat the seeds ; animals browse on the plants ; 
man uses many kinds for his own support; the wheat sown 
in one year not only produces the seed-corn for the ensuing 
season, but also affords so vast a multiplication as to supply 
the world with bread ; the animal aocia preys on the vege- 
table, and so is made a check which destroys the mature, as 
well as the check of want of room and nourishment which 
destroys the infant, growth. Out of 357 seedlings of Eng- 
lish weeds, carefully watched by Mr. Darwin, 295 were 
destroyed. On some heaths near Farnham, in the portions 
enclosed during ten years previously, self-sown firs were 
observed by him springing up so closely that all could not 
live, while in the unenclosed portions not one young tree 
was to be seen. On close examination Mr. Darwin found 
in one square yard thirty-two little trees no higher than 
the heather, one with twenty-six rings of growth; the 
check here was the browsing of cattle over the open part 
of the heath. In the animal kingdom the same class of 
checks is found ; the rabbit which in Australia nas become 
an intolerable plague, is kept down to a fair level in Eng- 
land, not because he multiplies less rapidly, but because 
the check of destruction is brought to bear upon him; 
food is scarcer in the more cultivated land ; guns and traps 
send him to the market in millions; hawks, weasels, cats, 
prey upon his young; he produces life rapidly, but the 
check of death waits upon him and keeps him down. The 
swift increase of plants and animals under favorable 
circumstances, dealt with in Chapter I., shows the enor- 
mous power of the destructive checks which generally keep 
in subjection the life-producing force. Once more turning 
to Mr. Darwin, we read :— 

“Of the many individuals of any species which are 
periodically born, hut a small number can survive. ... . 
struggle for existence inevitably follows from the high rate 
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at which all organic beings tend to increaso. Every being, 
which during its merits lifetime produces several eggs 
or seeds, must suffer destruction during some period of its 
life, and during some season or occasional year, otherwise, 
on the principle of geometrical increase, its numbers would 
quickly become so inordinately great that no country could 
support the product. Hence, as more individuals are pro- 
duced than can possibly survive, there must in every case 
be a struggle for existence, either one individual with 
another of the same species, or with the individuals of 
distinct species, or with the physical conditions of life. It 
is the doctrine of Malthus applied with manifold force to 
the whole animal and Tageiale kingdoms ; for in this case 
there can be no artificial increase of food, and no pruden- 
tial restraint from marriage. Although some species way 
be now ‘increasing more or less rapidly in numbers, all 
cannot do so, for the world would not hold them. ..... 
Our familiarity with the larger domestic animals tends, I 
think, to mislead us: we see no great destruction falling 
on them, and we forget that thousands are annually 
slaughtered for food, and that in a state of nature an equal 
number would have somehow to be disposed of. . . . . In 
looking at nature, it is most necessary to keep the fore- 
going considerations always in mind—never to forget that 
every single organic being around us may be said to be 
striving to the utmost to increase in numbers; that each 
lives by a struggle at some period of its life; that heavy 
destruction inevitably falls either on the young or old 
during each generation or at recurrent intervals. Lighten 
any check, mitigate the destruction ever so little, and the 
number of the species will almost instantaneously increase 
to any amount.” 

Tf there be such vast destruction of life throughout the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, necessarily consequent on 
the superabundance of life produced, is man exempt from 
the same law ? 

Malthus laid down the three following propositions, 
propositions of which his book is only an amplification :— 

‘1, Population is necessarily limited by the means of 
subsistence. 

‘*2, Population invariably increases where the means 
of subsistence increase, unless prevented by some very 
powerful and obvious checks. 

“3. These checks, and the checks which repress the 
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superior power of population, and keep its effects on a 
level with the means of subsistence, are all resolyable into 
moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

“The ultimate check to population appears to be a want 
of food, arising necessarily from the different ratios accord- 
ing to which population and food increase. But this ulti- 
mate check is never the immediate check, except in cases 
of actual famine. The immediate check may be stated to 
consist in all those customs and all those diseases, which 
seem to be generated by a scarcity of the means of subsist- 
ence; and all those causes, independent of this scarcity, 
whether of a moral or physical nature, which tend pre- 
maturely to weaken and destroy the human frame.” These 
causes which retard the growth of population by killing 
human beings, either slowly or rapid , are all classed to- 
gether by Malthus under the head of ‘ positive” checks ; 
they are the “ natural ” checks to population, common alike 
tu vegetables, to animals, to man; they are all checks of 
suffering, of want, of disease; they are life-destroying, 
auti-human, brutal, irrational. 

‘hese checks are, as might be imagined, more striking, 
more openly repulsive, more thorough, among savage than 
among civilised nations. War, infanticide, hardship, famine, 
disease, murder of the aged, all these are among the posi- 
tive checks which keep down the increase of population 
among savage tribes. War carries off the young men, full 
of vigor, the warriors in their prime of life, the strongest, 
the most robust, the most fiery—those in fact, who from 
their physical strength and energy would be most likely to 
add largely to the number of the tribe. Infanticide, most 

prevalent where means of existence are most restricted, is 
largely practised among barbarous nations, the custom 
being due, to a great extent, to the difficulty of providing 
food for a large family. Hardship carries away many a 
child in savage life: “Women,” says Malthus, “ obliged, 
by their habits of living, to a constant change of places, 
and compelled to an unremitting drudgery for their hus- 
bands, appear to be absolutely incapable of bringing up 
two or three children nearly of the same age. If another 
child be born before the one above it can shift for itself, 
and follow its mother on foot, one of the two must almost 
necessarily perish from want of care.” Famine, so easily 
caused among a primitive community, sweeps off young and 
old together; epidemics carry away almost a whole tribe 
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at one swoop; the aged are often slain, or left to perish, 
when their feebleness no longer permits them to add to the 
productive force of the community. 

All these miseries are the positive and natural checks to 
population among uncivilised beings; among the more 
civilised the checks are the same in kind although more 
decently veiled. But the moment we come among civilised 
nations a new factor is introduced into the problem which 
complicates it very considerably. Hitherto we have seen 
Nature—apart from man—going her own way, producing 
and destroying without let or hindrance. But when we 
examine civilised nations we find a new agent at work; 
Nature’s grandest product, the brain of man, now comes 
into play, and a new set of circumstances arises. Men, 
women, and children, who would be doomed to death in 
the savage state, have their lives prolo: gd by civilisation; 
the sickly, whom the hardships of the suvage struggle for 
existence would kill off, are carefully tended in hospitals, 
and saved by medical skill; the parents, whose thread of 
life would be cut short, are cherished on into prolonged old 
age; the feeble, who would be left to starve, are tenderly 
shielded from hardship, and life’s roadis made the smoother 
for the lame; the average of life is lengthened, and more 
and more thought is brought to bear on the causes of pre- 
yentible disease; better drainage, better homes, better 
food, better clothing, all these, among the more comfort- 
able classes, remove many of the natural checks to popula- 
tion. Among these nations wars become less frequent and 
less bloody: famines, owing to improved means inter- 
communication, become for a time almost impossible ; 
epidemics no longer depopulate whole districts. In Eng- 
land, in a.p. 1258, no less than 15,000 people were starved —— 
to death in London alone; in France, in ap. 1348, one- 
third of the whole population perished from the same 
cause; in Rome, from 4.p. 250-265, a plague raged, that, 
for some time, carried off daily 5,000 persons; in England, 
in 4p, 1506 and 1517, tho sweating sickness slew half the 
inhabitants of the large towns and depopulated Oxford ; 
in London, in aD. 1603-4, the plague killed 30,578 persons, 
and in ap. 1664-5 it destroyed 68,596 ; in Naples, in a.p. 
1656, 400,000 died, and in Ngypt, a.v. 1792 above 800,000, 
These terrible epidemics and famines have ceased to sweep 
over Enrope, but for how long? This decrease of natural 
checks te population, consequent on advancing civilisation, 
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has, unfortunately, a very dark side, Darwin has re- 
marked: ‘ Lighten any check, mitigate the destruction 
ever so little, and the number of the species will almost 
instantaneously increase to any amount”. A signal in- 
stance of the truth of this remark is now being given to us 
in our Indian empire by the introduction there of Western 
civilisation. Lord Derby says : ‘‘ We have established there 
order and peace ; we have done away with local wars; we 
have lessened the ravages of pestilence ; and we do what 
we can—and, in ordinary seasons, we do it with success— 
to mitigate the effects of destitution, The result is, natu- 
rally and necessarily, a vast increase in population; and, 
if present appearances can be trusted, we shall have in 
every generation a larger aggregate of human beings re- 
lying upon us for help in those periods of distress which 
must, from time to time, oceur in a country wholly age 
cultural and liable to droughts.” So that it appears t 
our civilisation in India, taking away the ordinary natural 
checks to population, and introdueing no others in their stead, 
brings about a famine which has already destroyed more 
than 500,000 people in one Presidency alone, and has 
thrown about one-and-a-half million more on charity. From 
this point of view civilisation can scarcely be regarded as 
an unmixed blessing, and it must not be forgotten that 
what is happening in India now must, sooner or later, 
happen in every country where science destroys the balance 
of nature. 

Turning to England, we find that our population is 
growing rapidly enough to cause anxiety ; although there 
are some severe checks, with which we shall deal presently, 
England has more than doubled her population during the 
last seventy years. While it is true that the abolition of 

rivate property in land and capital, would lead to a better 
Uistribution of population : while it is true that many 
country districts are as much underpopulated as the towns 
are overcrowded : while it is true that under a saner social 
» system, England could support in comfort a larger popu- 
lation than it has at present: itis none the less true that, 
dealing with the birth-rate, we must adopt our immediate 
policy to England as it is, not to England as it will be. 

Further, under any social system, the law of population 

holds good; it can never safely be ignored. (This 

question will be more fully considered in Chapter IV.) 

In 1810 the population of England and Wales was about 
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10,000,000, and in 1881 it was 25,974,439. ‘At the pre- 
sent time ”, writes Professor Fawcett, ‘‘it is growing at the 
rate of 200,000 every year, which is almost aqavvalent to 
the population of the county of Northampton. If in fifty 
years the descendants of one million become two millions, 
it is obvious that in 100 years the two millions will have 
become four millions, so that if the population of England 
were eight millions in 1810 it would be eighty millions in 
1960.” Forty years hence, if we maintain the rate of in- 
crease which we have kept up since the commencement of 
this century, some forty millions of people will be crowded 
into our little island. So long as our present system is 
maintained, Professor Fawcett is justified in saying: 
‘Every trade and every profession is overcrowded ; for 
every vacant clerkship there are hundreds of applications. 
Difficult as it is for men to obtain a livelihood, it is ten 
times more difficult for women to do so; partly on account 
of unjust laws, and partly because of the tyranny of 
society, they are shut out from many employments. All 
that has just been stated is admitted by common consent 
—it is the topic of daily conversation, and of daily com- 
plaint—and yet with the utmost complacency we observe 
200,000 added to our population every year, and we often 
congratulate ourselves upon this addition to our numbers, 
as if it were an unerring sign of advancing prosperity. 
But viewed in relation to the facts just mentioned, what 
does this addition to our numbers indicate? To this ques- 
tion only one reply can be given—that in ten years’ time, 
where there are a hundred now seeking employment, there 
will then be a hundred and twenty. This will not apply 
simply to one industry, but will be the case throughout the 
whole country. It will also further happen that in ten 
years’ time, for every hundred who now require food, 
fuel, and clothing, a similar provision will have to be made 
for one hundred andtwenty. It therefore follows that, low 
as the general average standard of living now is, it cannot 
by any means be maintained, unless in ten years’ time the 
supply of all the commodities of ordinary consumption can 
be increased by 20 per cent., without their becoming more 
costly.” 2 

One of the earliest signs of population increasing too 
rapidly for its accommodation is the overcrowding of the 
poor. Just as the overcrowded seedlings spoil each other’s 
growth, so do the overcrowded poor injure each other 
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morally, mentally, and physically. Whether we study 
town or country the result of our enquiries is the same— 
the houses are too small and the ‘families are too large. 
Take, os illustrating this, the terrible instances given by 
Mr. George Godwin, in his essay on “ Overcrowding in 
London”. In Lincoln Court he states that: ‘In the 
majority of the houses the rooms are small and the stair- 
cases are narrow and without ventilation. In two of them 
it was admitted that more than thirty-five persons lived in 
each ; but it would probably be nearer the truth to say 
that each house of eight rooms contains on an average, 
including children, forty-five persons.” ‘A child was 
found dead in Brownlow Street, and on enquiry it was 
learnt that the mother, a widow, and six children slept in 
one bed in a small room, The death of the child was 
attributed to the bedclothes.” ‘In a model lodging house 
for families, a father, who with his wife and one child oceu- 
pies one room, has accommodated six of his nine other 
children the crossway on two camp bedsteads, while three 
elder girls, one sixteen years old, sleep ona small bedstead 
near.” ‘In a respectable house not far from the last, 
oceupied by steady artisans and others, I found that nine 

ersons slept in one of the rooms (12 feet by 14 feet), a 
father, mother, and seven children. Eleven shoemakers 
worked in the attics; and in each of the other five rooms 
there was a separate family. I could quote scores of such 
cases of overcrowding in what would seem to be decent 
houses.” ‘‘ Hundreds of modern houses, built in decent 
suburban neighborhoods, as if for one family only, are 
made to contain several. The neat external appearance of 
many of them gives no suggestion of the dan peROaair? 
crowded state of the houses. A description of one of them 
in Bemerton Street, Caledonian Road, will be more truthful. 
The basement below the level of the street contains in the 
front room an old man and his wife; in the back room, two 
lodgers ; in the parlors there are a man and his wife and 
eight children. On the first floor, a man and his wife and 
infant ; two girls, sixteen and eighteen years of age, and 
occasionally their mother—all in the front room; and in 
the small back room, two women, a girl, and two young 
children. On the second floor, a father, mother, two grown- 
up sons, an infant, and a brood of rabbits. Two women 
and two boys in the back room make the whole population 
of the house thirty-four. In the next there were thirty- 
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three persons similarly divided.” ‘In one small house, 
with staircase in the centre, there were in the four small 
rooms on each side of it forty persons in the daytime. 
How many there may be at night I cannot say. The atmo- 
pecs on the staircase was sickening.” Who can wonder 
‘that the death-rate is so high in large cities, and that the 
difference in the death-rate between the rich and poor 
sections of the same city is appalling? In Glasgow the 
‘death-rate in the Blythswood division was 19; that in the 
Bridgegate and Wynds division 523. Dr. Drysdale, in the 
“ Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference”, 1885, 
says: “At present the average age at death among the 
nobility, gentry, and professional classes in England and 
Wales was 55 years; but among the artisan classes of 
Lambeth it only amounted to 29 years; and whilst the 
infantile death-rate among the well-to-do classes was such 
that only 8 children died in the first year of life out of 100 
‘born, as many as 30 per cent. succumbed at that age 
among the children of the poor in some districts of our 
large cities. The only real cause of this enormous difference 
in the position of the rich and poor with respect to their 
-chances of existence lay in the fact that at the bottom of 
‘society wages were so low that food and other requisites 
of health were obtained with too great difficulty.” Many 
of the deaths in the richer districts might be prevented by 
better sanitary arrangements and wider sanitary know- 
ledge; the excess in the poorer districts is clearly pre- 
ventible with our present knowledge, and_preventible 
death is manslaughter. As might be expected, the rate of 
infant mortality is very high in these over - crowded 
districts; where 200 children under the age of five years 
die among the rich, 600 die among the poor; a young 
child is easily killed, and the bad air and unwholesome 
food rapidly murder the little ones; again quoting from 
the Glasgow report: ‘A large number of the deaths, 
bearing the relation of 134 per cent. to the total births, 
were those of children under one year”. In addition to 
the actual deaths caused by overcrowding, we must add to 
the mass of misery accruing from it, the non-fatal diseases 
and the general debility and lack of vigorous life so com- 
mon in our large centres of industry. ‘‘Overcrowding”, 
says Mr. Godwin, ‘means want of pure air, and want of 

ure air means debility, continued fever, death, widow- 

od, orphanage, pauperism, and money loss to the living”. 
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Epidemics are most fatal in overcrowded districts, not only 
because they pass so rapidly from one to another, but also 
because the people dwelling in those districts have less 
vitality, less vigor of resistance, than those more fortu- 
nately circumstanced, “The great reason”, said Dr. Drys- 
dale in the Knowlton trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
“that EspEne fever is so terrible a disease is that people 
are crowded. It is impossible to have health with large 
crowded families.” Here then is one of the commonest 
checks to population in all great cities. Nor must the 
results to morality be omitted in this imperfect summary 
of the evils which grow out of over-crowding. What 
modesty, what decency, what self-respect are possible to 
these men and women, boys and girls, herded together, 
seven, ten, fourteen in aroom? Only the absence of these 
virtues could make the life endurable for four-and-twenty 
hours; no delicacy of feeling can exist there, and we 
cannot wonder at Dr. Drysdale’s sad answer in the above 
trial: “They do not know what modesty is”. 

Can there be any doubt that it is the large families so 
common among the English poor that are at the root of 
this over-crowding? For not only would the “model- 
lodging-house” spoken of above have been less crowded 
if eigenen instead of having ten children, had had only 
two, but with fewer children less money would be needed 
for food and clothing, and more could be spared for rent. 
The artisan with six children, forced to live in a stifling 
pair of rooms in a back street in London in order to be 
near his work, might, if he had only two, spare money 
enough to pay his rail to and from the suburbs, where 
the same rent would give him decent accommodation; and 
not only would he have a better home, but the two child- 

“ren would grow strong in the free air, where the six pine 
in the London street, and the two would have plenty of 
food and clothing, where the six lack both. Mr. Godwin 
recognises this fact; he says: “Amongst the causes which 
lead to the evil we are deploring we must not overlook the 
gradual increase of children, while in the case of thelaboring 
man the income mostly remains thesame. . . . Asthe 
children increase in number the wife is prevented from 
adding by her earnings to the income, and many years 
must elapse before the children can be put to work.” 
“ Ought to be put to work” would be a truer phrase, for 
the age at which young children are forced to help in 
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winning their daily bread is one of the disgraces of our 
civilisation. 

Overcrowding in country districts is, naturally, not so 
injurious to health as it is in the towns; the daily work in 
the open air, the fresh breeze blowing round the cottage, 
and cleansing, to some extent, the atmosphere within, the 
fields and lanes where the children can play, all these 
things may do much to neutralise the harm to health 
wrought by overcrowding at night. ‘The injury to health 
caused by large families among the agricultural poor 
arises more from other causes than from over-crowding ; the 
low es cannot pay for a house sufficiently good, and the 
cheap ill-built cottage, damp, draughty, badly-drained, 
brings to those who live in it the fever and the ague and 
the rheumatism so sadly common among these laboring 
<lasses. But the moral effect of over-crowding is, as the 
late Bishop of Manchester said—when serving as the 
Rey. J. Fraser in the Royal Commission on the employ- 
ment of children, young persons, and women in agriculture 
—‘fearful to contemplate”. ‘ Modesty”, he goes on, 
‘must be an unknown virtue, decency an unimaginable 
thing, where, in one small chamber, with the beds lying 
as thickly as they can be packed, father, mother, young 
men, lads, grown and growing-up girls—two and some- 
times three generations—are herded promiscuously ; where 
every operation of the toilette and of nature—dressings, 
undressings, births, deaths—is performed by each within 
the sight or hearing of all; where children of both sexes, 
to as high an age as twelve or fourteen, or even more, 
occupy the same bed; where the whole atmosphere is 
sensual, and human nature is degraded something below 
the level of the swine.” 

‘The too early putting of the children to work is one of 
the consequences of over-large families under the pressure 
of our present system. In the country the children work- 
ing in gangs in the fields learn evil speech and evil act at 
an age when they should be innocent, at school and at 
play. In town, in the factory and in the workroom, the 
seeds of disease are sown in the child-laborers. ‘ Child- 
ren in big families”, says Dr. Drysdale, “are taken out 
to work very early, and premature exertion often injures 
them for life. . . . . Children are not fit to do very 
much work so long as they are half developed, and early 
death is often the consequence.” Children should not 
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work for their bread; the frame is not fit for toil, the 
brain is not ready for the effort of long attention ; those ° 
who give the life should support and protect it until the 
tenderness of childhood is passed away, and the young 
body is firm-knit and strong, prepared to take its share of 
the battle, and bear the burden and heat of the day. 

Baby-farming has only too justly been called the “hideous 
social phenomenon of the 19th century”. It is the direct 
result of the pressure of over-large families, and is simply 
a veiled form of infanticide. Mr. Benson Baker, one of 
the medical officers of Marylebone, has written asad notice 
of baby-farming. Ho speaks of a notorious case: ‘One 
of the stock from that model baby-farm is now under my 
care. This child, three years old, was employed by the 
proeerees as a gaffer or ganger over the younger babies. 

His duties were to sit up in the middle of the bed with 
eight other babies round him, and, the moment any one of 
them awoke, to put the bottleto their mouth. He wasalso 
to keep them quiet, and generally to superintend them.” 
A vast number of children are slowly murdered annually 
in this way, and the death-rate is also very high in every 
place where many infants are kept together, whother it be 
in workhouse, hospital, or créche. 

Another consequence of large families which must not 
be overlooked is the physical injury caused to the mothers. 
Among the poor, cases of prolapsus uteri, or falling of the 
womb, are only too common. Prolapsus uteri results fre- 
quently from “ getting about” to rapidly after child-birth, 
it being impossible for the mother of the increasing family 
to lie by for that period of rest which nature absolutely 
enjoins. ‘“ Women”, says Dr. Drysdale, “‘ ought never to. 
get up from confinement for some weeks after the child is 

orn; but these poor women are so utterly unable to do 
without work that they are compelled to get up in a day or 
two. The womb, being full of blood, falls down and pro- 
duces infirmity for life.” The doctor also says of this 
disease : “It is extremely common. Indeed, when I was 
obstetrical assistant at Edinburgh, it was one of the com- 
monest diseases among women—the principal one, in fact.” 
“ Prolapsus, or falling of the womb”, says Dr. Graily 
Hewett, ‘‘is an affection to which women are in one form 
or other exceedingly liable, and it is one which is not 
unfrequently productive of very much inconyenience and 
distress”. The reason of the disease is not far to seek. 
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The womb, in its unimpregnated state, is from two and a 
half to three inches long, an inch and a half wide, more or 
less, at its largest part, and about an inch thick. During 
the nine months of pregnancy this organ is stretched more 
and more, until, at the end of nine months, it is capable of 
containing the fully-developed infant. During these nine 
months the muscular substance of the womb increases in 
thickness, while the whole organ enlarges. At birth the 
muscular fibres begin to contract, and the womb ought to 
return to almost its original size. But in order that itmay 
so return, the horizontal position is absolutely necessary 
for some days, and much rest for some weeks, until the 
muscles connected with the womb have regained something 
of their natural elasticity. If the rasihes be foreed to 
leave her bed too early, if she be compelled to exert 
herself in housekeeping cares, to stand over the wash-tub, 
to bend over the fire, what happens? The womb, so 
long distended, has no chance of healthy contraction ; the 
muscles which support it in its proper position have not 
recovered from the long strain; the womb itself is 
heavy with the blood flowing from the vessels yet un- 
closed, and it naturally falls and “ produces infirmity for 
life”. oo frequent pregnancy is another cause of pro- 
lapsus uteri, and of many other diseases of the womb. 
“We frequently find that the uterus becomes diseased 
from the fact that the pregnancies rapidly succeed each 
other, the uterus not having recovered its natural size 
when it becomes again occupied by an ovum” (Dr. Graily 
Hewett). The womb is too constantly put on the stretch, 
and is not allowed sufficient rest to recover its original 
vigor and elasticity. It takes about two months for the 
womb to thoroughly reconstruct itself after the delivery of 
achild; a new mucous membrane develops, and a degen- 
eration and reconstruction of the muscles takes place, tech- 
nically known as ‘the involution of the uterus”, During 
pregnancy, the uterine muscles ‘increase very consider- 
ably in size. Their texture becomes much more distinctly 
granular, and their outlines more strongly marked. . . . - 
The entire walls of the uterus, at the time of delivery, are 
composed of such muscular fibres, arranged in circular, 
oblique, and longitudinal bundles. About the end of the 
first week after delivery, these fibres begin to padiey a 
fatty degeneration. . . . . The muscular fibres which have 
become altered by the fatty deposit, are afterwards gradu- 
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ally absorbed and disappear, their place being subse- 
quently taken by other fibres of new formation, which 
already begin te make their appearance before the old ones 
have been completely destroyed. As this process goes on, 
it results finally in a complete renovation of the muscular 
substance of the uterus. The organ becomes again reduced 
in size, compact in tissue, and of a pale ruddy hue, as in 
the ordinary unimpregnated condition. This entire re- 
newal or reconstruction of the uterus is completed, accord- 
ing to Heschl, about the end of the second month after 
delivery.” (Dr. Dalton). No words can add strength to 
this statement, proving the absolute right of women to 
complete repose from sexual disturbance during this slow 
recovery of the normal condition of the womb. Many a 
woman in fairly comfortable circumstances suffers from 
lack of knowledge of physical laws, and from the reckless 
English disregard of all conjugal prudence. Short of 
absolute displacement of the womb, and of grave uterine 
diseases, various disorders result from weakness of the 
over-taxed generative organs. Leucorrhea is one of the 
commonest of these, producing general debility, pain in 
the back, indigestion, etc. It is not right, it is not moral, 
that mothers of families should thus ruin their health, 
causing suffering to themselves and misery to those around 
them ; it is only a perverted moral sense which leads men 
and women to shut their eyes to these sad consequences of 
over-large families, and causes them thus to disregard the 
plainest laws of health. Sexual intemperance, the over- 

rocreation of children, is as immoral as intemperance in 

ink. 

Among the melancholy consequences of the suffering 
caused by the felt pressure of over-large families, we must 
not omit the foolish and sometimes criminal attempts made 
by ignorant people to limit the family ; the foolish attempt 
is the prevalent habit of over-lactation, arising from the 
mistaken idea that conception is impossible during the 
nursing of a child; the criminal attempt is the procuring 
of abortion by means of drugs or by the use of instru- 
ments. Too often, indeed, do these come under the head 
of the positive, the life-destroying, checks. 

To turn to a differnt, and more immediately life-destroy- 
ing class of checks, that of war cannot, of course, be left 
out of this melancholy picture. Great famines are positive 
checks on a still more frightful scale. Lord Derby says 
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as to India: “If present appearances can be trusted, we 
shall have in every generation a larger aggregate of 
human beings relying upon us for help in those periods 
of distress which must from time to time occur in a country 
wholly agricultural and liable to droughts”. But what a 
confession of helplessness! Is it possible to sit down 
with folded hands and calmly contemplate the recurrence 
at regular intervals of such a famine as lately slew its tens 
of thousands? Yet the law of population is “an irre- 
fragable truth”, and these people are starved to death 
according to natural law; early marriages, large families, 
these are the premises; famine and disease, these are the 
conclusions. The same consequences will, sooner or later, 
—-sooner in an agricultural country, dependent on its crops, 
later in a-manufacturing country, commanding large 
foreign supplies, but always inexorably—produce the same 
fearful results. 

One more melancholy positive check must be added, the 
last to which we shall here refer. It is absolute child- 
murder by desertion or by more violent means: Dr. 
Lankester said that “there were in London alone 16,000 
women who had murdered their offspring”. Dr. Attwood 
lately stated of Macclesfield that the doctors in that town 
often had moral, though not legal, proof that children 
were “put away”, and that Macclesfield was ‘no worse 
than any other manufacturing town”. 

Such are some of the consequences of the law of popu- 
lation: the power of production is held in check by the 
continual destruction, the number of births is balanced by 
the number of deaths. Population struggles to increase, 
but the want of the means of existence yee it back, and 
men, women, and children perish in the terrible struggle. 
The more civilisation advances the more hopeless becomes 
the outlook. ‘The checks imposed by ‘nature and provi- 
dence”, in which Sir Hardinge Giffard trusts for the pre- 
vention of over-population, are being removed, one by one, 
by science and by civilisation. War will be replaced by 
arbitration, and those who would have fallen victims to it 
will become fathers of families; sanitary knowledge will 
bring sanitary improvement, and typhus fever and small- 
pox will disappear as the plague and black death have 

lone; children will not die in their infancy, and the 
average length of human life will increase. The life- 
destroying checks of “ nature and providence” will be met 
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with the life-preserving attempts of science and of reason, 
and population will increase more and more rapidly. 
What will be the result? Simply this: India to-day is a 
microcosm of the world of the future, and the statesman 
of that time will re-echo the words of the present Foreign 
Secretary with a wider application. Ought we then to 
encourage positive checks so as to avert this final catas- 
trophe? Ought we to stir up war? Ought we to prevent 
sanitary improvements? Ought we to leave the sickly to 
die? Ought we to permit infants to perish unaided ? 
Ought we to refuse help to the starving? These checks 
may be ‘‘natural”, but they are not human; they may be 
“‘providential”, but they are not rational. Has science no 
help for us in our extremity? has reason no solution to 
this problem? has thought no message of salvation to the 
poor? 


CHAPTER IIT. 
If$S BEARING UPON HUMAN CONDUCT AND MORALS. 


To the question that closes the last chapter there ¢s an 
answer; all thinkers have seen that since population in- 
creases more rapidly than the means of subsistence, the 
human brain should be called in to devise a restriction of 
the population, and so relieve man from the pressure of the 
struggle for existence. The lower animals are helpless, 
and must needs suffer, and strive, and die ; but man, whose 
brain raises him above the rest of animated existence, man 
rational, thoughtful, civilised, he is not condemned to share 
in the brute struggle, and to permit lower nature to destroy 
his happiness and his ever-growing rapidity of progress. 
In dealing with the law of population, as with every other 
natural law which presses on him unpleasantly, civilised 
man seeks so to alter the conditions which surround him as 
to produce a happier result. Thinkers have, therefore, 
studied the law and its consequences, and have sug- 
gested various views of its bearing on human conduct 
and morals. It was acknowledged that under any 
social system the only way of escape from ultimate 
poverty and from the misery occasioned by positive 
checks, was in the limitation of the population within the 
available means of subsistence, and the problem to be 
solved was—How shall this be done? Malthus proposed 
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that preventive, or birth-restricting, should be substituted 
for positive, or life-destroying, checks, and that ‘moral 
restraint” should supersede ‘‘misery and vice”. He lays 
it down as a principle of duty, that no one “is to bring 
beings into the world for whom he cannot find the means 
of support”’. This obligation, he says, is a “ duty intelli- 
gible to the humblest capacity”. But the duty being ad- 
mitted on all sides, the crucial point is—How is this duty 
to be fulfilled? Malthus answers :—By delay of marriage. 
We are bound “not to marry till we have a fair prospect 
of being able to support our children”; in aright state of 
society ‘‘no man, whose earnings were only sufficient to 
maintain two children, would put himself in a situation in 
which he might have to maintain four or five”; a man 
should ‘‘defer marrying, till, by industry and economy, 
he is in a capacity to support the children that he may 
reasonably expect from his marriage”. Thus marriage— 
if ever possible to the poor—would be delayed until the 
middle of life, and the birth-rate would be decreased by a 
general abstention from marriage until a comparatively 
late age. 

This preventive check would doubtless be an effectual 
one, but it is open to grave and fatal objections, and would 
only replace one set of evils by another. If late marriage 
were generally practise the most melancholy results would 
follow. The more marriage is delayed, the more prostitu- 
tion spreads. It is necessary to gravely remind all advo- 
cates of late marriage that men do not and will not live 
single; and all women, and all men who honor women, 
should protest against a teaching which would inevitably 
make permanent that terrible social evil which is the eurse 
of civilisation, and which condemns numbers of unhappy 
creatures to a disgraceful and revolting calling. Prostitu- 
tion is an evil which we should strive to eradicate not to 
perpetuate, and late marriage, generally adopted, would 
most certainly perpetuate it. The state of the streets of our 
large towns at nightfall is the result of deferred marriage, 
ut marriage is deferred owing to the ever-increasing diffi- 
culty of maintaining a large family in anything like 
comfort. 

Mr. Montagu Cookson, writing in the /ortnightly Review, 
says: ‘Tf, indeed, we could all become perfect beings, the 
rule of life deduced by Malthus from the unalterable law 
of population would be both practicable and safe ; as it is, 
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it has a direct tendency to promote the cardinal vice of 
cities—that of unchastity. The number of women in 
England who ply the loathsome trade of prostitution is 
already large enough to people a county, and, as our great 
thoroughfares show at nightfall, is certainly not diminish- 
ing. Their chief supporters justify themselves by the very 
plea which Malthus uses to enforce the duty of continence, 
namely, that they are not well enough off to maintain a 
wife and family. If they could be sure that they could 
limit'the number of their children, so as to make it com- 
mensurate with their income, not only would the plea be 
generally groundless, but I believe it would not be urged, 
and the so-called social evil would be stormed in its 
strongest fortress.” 

The evils resulting from late marriage to those who 
remain really celibate must not be overlooked in weighing 
this recommendation of it as a cure for the evils of over- 
population. Celibacy is not natural to men or to women: 
all bodily needs require their legitimate satisfaction, and 
celibacy is a disregard of natural law. The asceticism 
which despises the body is a contempt of nature, and a 
revolt against her; the morality which upholds virginity 
as the type of womanly perfection is unnatural ; to be in 
harmony with nature, men and women should be husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, and until nature evolves a 
neuter sex celibacy will ever be a mark of imperfection. 
Very clearly has nature marked celibacy with pepe ; 
the average life of the unmarried is shorter than the aver- 
age life of the married ; the unmarried have a less vigorous 
physique, are more withered, more rapidly aged, more 
peevish, more fanciful; ‘the disordered emotions of per- 
sons of both sexes who pass lives of voluntary or enforced 
celibacy”, says Dr. Drysdale in his essay on Prostitution, 
“is a fact of every-day observation. Their bad temper, 
fretfulness and excitability are proverbial.” We quote 
from the same tractate the following opinions: ‘‘M. Villa- 
may, in his ‘Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales’, says : 
«It is assuredly true that absolute and involuntary absti- 
nence is the most common cause of hysteria’. Again, at 
a meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, reported in 
the Zancet of February 14th, 1859, Mr. Holmes Coote is 
reported to have said: ‘No doubt incontinence was a great 
sin; but the evils connected with continence were produc- 
tive of far greater misery to society. Any person could 
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bear witness to this, who had had experience in the 
wards of lunatic asylums.’ Again, Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
at the Birmingham Social Science Meeting, is reported to 
have said, in a discussion on prostitution, that ‘the evils 
of celibacy were so great that he would not mention them; 
but that they quite equalled those of prostitution’.” M. 
Block informs us that in France, out of 100 male lunatics, 
65°72 are celibate, 5°61 are widowers, and only 28-67 are 
married; of 100 female lunatics, 58°16 are celibate; 12-48 
are widows, and 29°36 are married. M. Bertillon, dealing 
with France, Holland, and Belgium, states that men who 
live celibate lives after twenty have, on an average, six 
years less of life than those who marry. The same fact 
holds good as regards married and unmarried women. A 
long train of formidable diseases results from celibacy— 
aact as spermatorrhoea in the male, chlorosis and hysteria 
in the female—and no one who desires society to be happy 
and healthy should recommend late marriage as a cure for 
the social evils around us. Early marriage is best, both 
physically and morally ; it guards purity, softens the affec- 
tions, trains the heart, and preserves physical health; it 
teaches thought for others, gentleness and self-control; it 
makes men gentler and women braver from the contact of 
their differing natures. The children that spring from 
such marriages—where not following each other too rapidly 
—are more vigorous and healthy than those born of middle- 
aged parents, and in the ordinary course of nature the 
parents of such children live long enough to see them 
make their start in life, to aid, strengthen, and counsel 
them at the beginning of their career. 

Fortunately, late marriage will never be generally prac- 
tised in any community ; the majority of men and women 
will never consent to remain single during the brightness 
of youth, when passion is strongest and feelings most 

owerful, and to marry only when life is half over and its 

loom and its beauty ee faded into middle age. But it 
is important that late marriage should not even be re- 
garded as desirable, for if it become an accepted doctrine 
among the thoughtful that late marriage is the only 
escape from oyer-population, a serious difficulty would 
arise; the best of the people, the most careful, the most 
provident, the most intelligent, would remain celibate 
and barren, while the careless, thoughtless, thriftless ones 
would marry and produce large families. This evil is found 
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to prevail to some extent even now; the more thoughtful, 
seeing the misery resulting from large families on low 
wage, often abstain from marriage, and have to pay heavy 
poor-rates for the support of the thoughtless and their 
families. The preventive check used by Malthus must 
therefore be rejected, and a wiser solution of the problem 
must be sought. 

Later thinkers, recognising at once the evils of over- 
population and the evils of late marriage, have striven to 
dind a path which shall ayoid both Scylla and Charybdis, 
and have advocated early marriages and small families. 
John Stuart Mill has been one of the most earnest of these 
true friends of the people; in his ‘‘ Political Economy” he 
writes: ‘‘In a very backward state of society, like that of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and many parts of Asia at 

resent, population is kept down by actual starvation. . . . - 

m a more improved state, few, even among the poorest of 
the people, are limited to actual necessaries, and to a bare 
sufficiency of those ; and the increase is kept within bounds, 
not by excess of deaths, but by limitation of births. The 
limitation is brought about in various ways. In some 
countries, it is the result of prudent or conscientious self- 
restraint. There is a condition to which the laboring 
people are habituated; they perceive that by having too 
numerous families they must sink below that condition, or 
fail to submit it to their children; and this they do not 
-choose to submit to. The countries in which, so far as is 
known, a great degree of voluntary prudence has been 
longest practised on this subject are Norway and parts of 
Switzerland ....In both these countries the increase of 
population is very slow ; and what checks it is not multitude 
of deaths, but fewness of births. Both the births and the 
deaths are remarkably few in proportion to the population ; 
the average duration of life is the longest in Europe; the 
population contains fewer children, and a greater propor- 
tional number of persons in the vigor of life than is known 
to be the case in any other part of the world. The paucity 
of births tends direetly to prolong life by keeping the 
people in comfortable circumstances.’ Olearly and point- 
edly Mill teaches “conjugal prudence”; he quotes with 
approval the words of Sismondi, who was “among the 
most benevolent of his time, and the happiness of whose 
married life has been celebrated”: ‘When dangerous 
prejudices have not become accredited, when a morality 
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-contrary to our true duties towards others, and especially 
towards those to whom we haye given life, is not inculeated 
in the name of the most sacred authority, no prudent man 
contracts matrimony before he is in a condition which gives 
him an assured means of living and no married man has a 
greater number of children than he can properly bring 
up.” Many other eminent men and women have spoken 
in the same sense; Professor Leone Levi advocates 
“prudence as regards the increase of our families”. Mrs. 
Faweett writes: ‘“‘Those who deal with this question of 

auperism should remember that it is not to be remedied 

y cheap food, by reductions of taxation, or by economical 
administration in the departments, or by new forms of 
government, Nothing will permanently affect pauperism 
while the present reckless increase of population con- 
tinues.” Mr. Montagu Cookson says that some may think 
“prudential restraint after marriage wilder than anything 

althus ever dreamt”, but urges that ‘‘the numbers of 
children born after marriage should be limited”, and that 
such limitation is as much the duty of married persons 
as the observance of chastity is the duty of those that are 
unmarried”. 

It remains, then, to ask how is this duty to be per- 
formed? It is clearly useless to preach the limitation of 
the family and to conceal the means whereby such limita- 
tion may be effected. If the limitation be a duty, it can- 
not be wrong to afford such information as shall enable 
people to discharge it. 

There are various prudential checks which have been 
suggested, but further investigation of this intricate subject 
is sorely needed, and it is much to be wished that more 
medical men would devote themselves to the study of this 
important branch of physiology. The main difficulty in 
the way is the absurd notion that prudential checks are 
obscene, and very few doctors have the courage to face 
the odium that would arise from a frank treatment of the 
subject. Some medical men do, at the present time, re- 
‘commmend the use of checks to their female patients, but 
even these would hesitate ere they openly dealt with the 
subject. The consequence of this unfortunate state of 
things is that much doubt hangs over the efficacy of the 
checks proposed, and all that can be done is to state 
what these checks are, adding a word of recommendation 
on those which have proved most successful in practice. 
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The complete ignorance of their own bodies, which is 
supposed to be a necessary part of ‘‘female modesty”, 
makes necessary a preliminary word on the mechanism of 
the womb and the process of fertilisation. The pesreee. 
leading from the exterior of the body to the mouth of the 
womb varies from four to five inches. At its upper end, 
projecting into it, is the mouth of the womb, which is 
normally closed by two thick lips; so that the womb may 
be regarded as a bag with its mouth kept shut by an 
india-rubber ring. Now, fertilisation depends on the 
active element, the spermatozoa, from the male reaching 
the ova (eggs) of the female, and this can only occur by 
the spermatozoa making their way through the mouth of 
the womb into its interior cavity. This mouth opens 
slightly from time to time during sexual excitement, and 
thus makes it possible for the spermatozoa to work their 
way in. If then the mouth of the womb can be kept closed, 
or in any way guarded, no fertilisation can take place. 
Further, nothing which is used for this purpose can pass 
into the womb, the mouth being closed, except as above 
stated, and the opening under excitement being very 
slight. 

Under these circumstances the most reliable checks are 
those which close the passage into the womb. Of these 
there are three useful kinds; the soluble pessary, the 
india-rubber pessary, and the sponge. The first can be 
obtained from Mr. Rendell at the address given on his 
advertisement, and this is the one which, from a very 
wide erience, I recommend as at once the most cer- 
tain and the least inconvenient; the second from Mr. 
Rendell or from Messrs. Lambert and Son (see advertise- 
ments); the third from any chemist. A piece of very 
fine sponge, about the size of a large walnut when 
fairly dry, should be-soaked in a solution of alum, or a 
solution of Dr. Palfrey’s powder (see p. 83); a piece of 
yery narrow tape can be tied round the sponge to facilitate 
its withdrawal; this sponge should be alpen up the 
poses to the womb as far as it will go, and it need not 

@ removed until the following morning. There is no 
difficulty in the use of any one of these three checks: 
and they have the enormous advantage of being entirely 
in the hands of the woman and of being absolutely 
unobtrusive. 

The use of quinine in connexion with the last two of 
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these checks is reeommended by many. Quinine kills the 
spermatozoa, and it is the active agent in Mr. Rendell’s 
soluble pessaries. A compound of quinine, vaseline and 
cacao - nut butter, used with the india-rubber pessary 
according to the directions supplied with it, gives, if 
possess added security against conception. If the sponge 

@ preferred, there is no better solution to soak it in than 
one consisting of twenty grains of quinine to a pint of 
water. In every case, it is wise to syringe with a solution 
of quinine (ten grains to a pint of water) in the morning 
before removing the pessary. 

My. H. A. Allbutt, M.R.O.P. (Edin.), in “The Wife's 
Handbook”, says: ‘‘A kind of artificial sponge or vaginal 
Tampon, containing in its centre a friable capsule filled 
with slightly acidulated quinine solution, would, I believe, 
make a very good and cheap preventive. All that the 
woman would have to do before intercourse would be to 
take one of the Tampons, and squeeze it, which would 
break the capsule, setting free the solution, which would 
then permeate the whole sponge. She would then insert 
it into the vagina as far as possible. It would be better 
to have a string attached, so as to be able to withdraw it 
easily.” These Tampons have not, so far as I know, been 
yet tried, but the principle of their action is the same as 
that of the pessaries. —_ 

The preventive check advocated by Dr. Knowlton was 
the use of the ordinary yrage immediately after intercourse, 
a solution of alum, or one of sulphate of zinc, being used 
instead of water. This check is said to have frequently 
failed, and the modification of it proposed by the late Dr. 
Palfrey, one of the most eminent physicians in London, 
has not proved uniformly successful, although effective in 
the great majority ofcases. Dr. Palfrey wrote the following 
note for a previous edition of this work: ‘I must point 
out that the ordinary Higginson’s syringe fitted with the 
common female tube is perforated at the extremity of the 
tube, and therefore is not to be trusted. The tube should 
be perforated with holes at the sides only, and so perforated 
as absolutely to secure a stream flowing in the reverse 
(backward) direction only. ‘ Higginson’s syphon syrin; 
with reverse current’ is what should be asked tor. These 
syringes may be obtained of all respectable chemists or 

| druggists, and their price is from 3s. 6d. to 5s. each. 
Tustead of a solution of alum or of sulphate of zine being 
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used, in the manner mentioned in the text, a dessert 
spoonful of a powder—composed of sulpho-carbolate of 
zinc, and dried sulphate of zinc, of each 1 ounce, alum 4 
ounces—is recommended. Care must be taken that these 
drugs be reduced to a perfeetly fine powder. The better plan 
is to dissolve the quantity of the powder just named in a 
few ounces of boiling water to ensure its perfect solution, 
to pour this solution when cool in a bottle, and keep it 
ready for use, adding the solution to a pint of tepid, or in 
hot weather cold, water at the time of using the syringe, 
and this is the quantity to be used on each occasion. 

a matter of caution the solution must be kept from the 
reach of children or curious persons, and it is wise to label 
the bottle in which the solution is kept, ‘ Poison’.”” 

Dr. Palfrey informed me that in his own practice he 
continually recommended the use of this check to married 
women, and that it had been very largely and very success- 
fully adopted. 

The ‘eoftition of quinine with twenty grains to a pint of 
water may be used with the syringe instead of the solution 
of alum, of sulphate of zine, or of Dr. Palfrey’s powder. 
But there is much uncertainty attending the use of all 
these injections. If the spermatozoa have entered the 
wom) before the injection is used, conception may occur, 
and though many women have found this check satisfactory, 
there are also many failures marked againstit. There are 
also many obvious disadvantages attending its use. 

There are two other checks which are very widely used, 
but which cannot be regarded as so satisfactory as those 
which depend on closing the entrance to the womb. In 
France the check most generally used is that of with- 
drawal, but many doctors regard this action on the part 
of the man as injurious to the nervous system. The use 
of a sheath by the man is also common. 

Mr. Montagu Cookson, in the essay before mentioned, 
says that the family may be limited by “obedience to 
natural laws which all may discover and verify if they will”. 
The ‘natural laws” to which Mr. Cookson refers, would 
be, we imagine, the results of observation on the compara- 
tive fertility of women at some periods over others. It 
is well known that the menstrual discharge, or the 
Catamenia, recurs in normal cases at monthly intervals, 
during the whole of the fertile period of female life; a 
woman does not bear children before menstruation has 
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commenced, nor after it has ceased. There are cases on 
record where women have borne children but have never 
menstruated, but these are rare exceptions to the general 
rule; menstruation is the sign of capability of conception 
as its cessation is the sign of future disability to conceive. 
Recent investigators have collected many cases in which 
“‘the menstrual period was evidently connected with the 
maturation and Rear of ova” (Carpenter). ‘The 
essential part of the female generative system,” says Dr. 
Carpenter, ‘‘is that in which the ova (eggs) are prepared. 
. . . . Inthe higher animals, as in the human female, 
the substance of the ovarium is firmand compact. . . . . 
As development proceeds the cells. . . . . multiply, and 
single cells or groups of cells, round, ovoid, or tubular, 
come to be enclosed in the tissue of the ovary by delicate 
vascular processes which shoot forth from the stroma. 
These cells constitute the primordial ova.” These ova 
gradually mature, and are then discharged from the 
ovary and pass into the uterus, and on the fertilisation 
of one of them conception depends. Dr. Kirke ‘writes : 
“Tt has long been known that in the so-called ovi- 
parous animals the separation of ova from the ovary 
may take place independently of impregnation by the 
male, or even of sexual union. And it is now established 
that a like maturation and discharge of ova, indepen- 
dently of coition, oceurs in mammalia, the periods at 
which the matured ova are separated from the ovaries 
and received into the Follopian tubes being indicated in 
the lower mammalia by the phenomena of heat or rut; 
in the human female by the phenomena of menstruation. 
. . . « It may therefore, be concluded that the two 
states, heat and menstruation, are analogous, and that the 
essential accompaniment of both is the maturation and 
extrusion of ova,” Seeing, then, that the ova are dis- 
charged at the menstrual period, and that conception 
depends on the fertilisation of the ova by the male, it is 
obvious that conception will most readily take place imme- 
diately before or after menstruation. ‘‘ It is quite certain 
that there is a greater aptitude for conception immediat 

before and after that epoch than there is at any interm 

diate period” (Carpenter). A woman “is more apt to 
conceive soon after menstruation than at any other time” 
(Chavasse). So much is this fact recognised by the 
medical profession, that in cases of sterility a husbandis 
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often recommended only to visit his wife immediately after 
the cessation of the Catemenia. Since women conceive 
more easily at this period, the avoidance of sexual inter- 
course during the few days before and after menstruation 
has been recommended as a preventive check. Dr. Tyler 
Smith writes: ‘In the middle of the interval between the 

eriods, there is little chance of impregnation taking place. 
Te same kind of knowledge is of use, by way of caution, 
to women who menstruate during lactation, in whom there 
is a great aptitude to conceive; pregnancy, under such 
circumstances, would be injurious to the health of the 
footus, the child at the breast, and the mother herself, 
and therefore should be avoided, if possible.” The most 
serious objection to reliance on this check is that it is not 
certain. M. Raciborski says that only six or seven per 
cent. of conceptions take place during this interval, but the 
six or seven exceptions to the general rule prevent recom- 
mendation of the check as thoroughly reliable; we can 
scarcely say more than that women are far less likely to 
conceive midway hetween the menstrual periods than 
either immediately before or after them. 

There is a preventive check attempted by many poor 
women which is most detrimental to health, and should 
therefore never be employed, namely the too-long persist- 
ence in nursing one baby, in the hope of thereby prevent- 
ing the conception of another. Nursing does not prevent 
conception. A child should not be nursed, according to Dr. 
Chavasse, for longer than nine months; and he quotes Dr. 
Farr, as follows: “It is generally recognised that the 
healthiest children are those weaned at nine months com- 

ete. Prolonged nursing hurts both child and mother: 
in the child, causing a tendency to brain disease, pro- 
bably through disordered digestion and nutrition; in 
the mother, causing a’strong tendency to deafness and 
blindness.” Dr. Chavasse adds: “If he be suckled after 
he be twelve months old, he is generally pale, flabby, un- 
healthy, and rickety; and the mother usually nervous, 
emaciated, and hysterical . . . . A child nursed beyond 
twelye months is very apt, if he should live, to be knock- 
‘kneed, and bow-legged, and weak-ankled, to be narrow- 
chested, andchicken-breasted.” If pregnancy occur, and the 
mother be nursing, the consequences affect alike the mother, 
the babe, and the unbornchild. ‘To nurse under these cir- 
cumstances, says Dr. Chavasse, ‘‘is highly improper, and it 
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not only injures her own health, and may bring on a miscar- 
riage, but it is also prejudicial to her babe, and may produce 
delicacy of constitution from which he might neverrecover”’. 
Another class of checks is punishable by law, .¢., the 
procuring of abortion. Various drugs are taken by women 
with this intent, and too often their use results in death, or 
in dangerous sickness. Dr. Fleetwood Churchill gives 
yarious methods of inducing labor prematurely, and argues, 
justly, that where the delivery of a living child at the full 
term is impossible, it is better to bring on labor than be 
compelled to perform later either craniotomy or the 
Cwsarian section. But he goes further: ‘“ There are cases 
where the distortion [of the pelvis] is so great as to render 
the passage of a seven months’ child impossible, and others 
still worse, where no reduction of the viable child’s bulk will 
enable it to pass. I do not see why abortion should not 
be induced at an early stage in such cases.” And Dr. 
Churchill quotes Mr. Ingleby as saying: ‘Premature 
labor may with great propriety be proposed on pregnancy 
recurring, assuming the delivery of a living child at term 
to have already proved impracticable”. If there is a 
chance for the child’s life, this is sound advice, but if the 
delivery of a living child has been proved to be impos- 
sible, surely the prevention of conception is far better than 
the procuring of abortion. The destruction of the foetus 
is destruction of life, and it is immoral, where a woman 
cannot bear a living child, that she should conceive at all. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Many people, perfectly good-hearted, but somewhat 
narrow-minded, object strongly to the idea of conjugal 
prudence, and regard scientific checks to population as ‘a 
violation of nature’s laws, and a frustration of nature's 
ends”. Such people, a hundred years ago, would have 
applauded the priest who objected to pain conductors 
as being an interference with the bolts of Deity ; they 
exist in every age, the rejoicers over past successes, and 
the timid disapprovers of new discoveries. Let us analyse 
the argument. ‘A violation of nature’s laws” ; this 
objection is couched in somewhat unscientific phrase; 
ill 
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nature's “Jaws” are but the observed sequences of events ; 
man cannot violate them; he may disregard them, and 
suffer in consequence; he may observe them, and regulate 
his conduct so as to be in harmony with them. Man’s 
prerogative is that by the use of his reason he is able to 
study nature outside himself, and by observation may so 
control nature as to make her add to his happiness instead 
of bringing him misery. To limit the family is no more a 
violation of nature’s laws than to preserve the sick by 
medical skill; the restriction of the birth-rate does not 
violate nature’s laws more than does the restriction of 
the death-rate. Science strives to diminish the positive 
checks; science should also discover the best preventive 
checks. ‘The frustration of nature’s ends.” Why should 
we worship nature’s ends? Nature flings lightning at our 
houses ; we frustrate her ends by the lightning conductor. 
Nature divides us by seas and by rivers; we frustrate her 
ends by sailing over the seas and by bridging the rivers. 
Nature sends typhus fever and ague to slay us; we frus- 
trate her ends by purifying the air and by draining the 
marshes. Oh! it is answered, you only do this by using 
other natural powers. Yes, we answer, and we only teach 
conjugal prudence by balancing one natural force against 
another. Such study of nature, and such balancing of 
natural forces, is civilisation. 

It is next objected that preventive checks are “un- 
natural” and “immoral”. “Unnatural” they are not: 
for the human brain is nature’s highest product, and all 
improvements on irrational nature are most purely natural = 
preventive checks are no more unnatural than every other 
eustom of civilisation. Raw meat, nakedness, living in 
caves, these are the irrational natural habits ; cooked food, 
clothes, houses, these are the rational natural customs. 
Production of offspring. recklessly, carelessly, lustfully, 
this is irrational nature, and every brute can here outdo 
us; production of offspring with forethought, earnestness, 
providence, this is rational nature, where man stands 
alone. But “immoral”. What is morality? It is the 
greatest good of the greatest number. It is immoral to 

ive life where you cannot support it. It is immoral to 
ring children into the world when you cannot clothe, 
feed, and educate them. It is immoral to crowd new life 
into already over-crowded houses, and to give birth to 
children wholesale, who never have a chance of healthy 
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life. Conjugal prudence is most highly moral, and “ those 
who endeavor to vilify and ened these means in the 
eyes of the public, and who speak of them as.‘ immoral’ 
and ‘disgusting’, are little aware of the moral responsi- 
bility they incur thereby. As already shown, to reject 
preventive intercourse is in reality to choose the other 
three true population checks—poverty, prostitution, and 
celibacy. So far from meriting reprobation, the endeavor 
to spread the knowledge of the preventive methods, of the 
great law of nature which renders them necessary, is in 
my opinion the very greatest service which can at present 
be done to mankind” (Elements of Social Science’’), 

But the knowledge of these scientific checks would, it is 
argued, make vice bolder, and would increase unchastity 
among women by making it safe. Suppose that this were 
so, it might save some broken hearts and some deserted 
children ; men ruin women and go scatheless, and then 
bitterly object that their victims escape something of public 
shame. And if so, are all to suffer, so that one ortwoalready 
corrupt in heart may be preserved from becoming corrupt 
in act? Are mothers to die slowly that impure women may 
be held back, and wives to be sacrificed, that the unchaste 
may be curbed? As well say that no knives must be used 
because throats may be cut with them; no matches sold 
because incendiarism may result from them; no pistols 
allowed because murders may be committed by them. 
Blank ignorance has some advantages in the way of safety, 
and if all men’s eyes were put out none would ever be 
tempted to seduce a woman for her beauty. Let us bring 
for our women the veil to cover and the eunuch to guard, 
and so be at least consistent in our folly and our distrust ! 
But this knowledge would not increase unchastity; the 
women who could thus use it would be solely those who 
only lack opportunity, not will, to go astray; the means 
suggested mi imply deliberation and forethought. Are 
these generally the handmaids of unchastity? English 
women are not yet sunk so low that they preserve their 
loyalty to one only from fear of the possible consequences 
of disloyalty ; their purity, their pride, their honor, their 
womanhood, these are the guardians of their virtue, and 
neyer from English women’s heart will fade the maiden 
and matronly dignity which makes them shield their love 
from all taint of impurity, and bid them only surrender 
themselves where the surrender of heart and of pledged 
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faith have led the way. Shame on those who slander 
England’s wives and maidens with the foul thoughts that 
can only spring from the minds and lips of the profligate ! 

Another class of objectors appears—those who argue 
that there is no need to limit the population, at any rate 
for a long while to come. Some of these say that there is. 
food enough in the world for all, and point out that the 
valley of the Mississippi would grow corn enough to feed 
the present population of the globe. They forget that the 
available means of subsistence are those with which we 
have to deal. Corn in Nebraska and starving mouths in 
Lancashire are not much use to each other. When the 
cost of carriage exceeds the money-power of the would-be 
buyer, the corn-fields might be in the moon for all the 
good they are to him. means can be discovered of 
bringing corn and mouths together, well and good; but 
until they are discovered undue production of mouths here 
is unwise, because their owners will starve while the corn 
is still on the other side of the sea. 

But if the corn can’t be brought to the mouths, may 
not the mouths go to the corn? Why not emigrate? 
Because emigration is impracticable to the extent needed 
for the relief of the labor market. Emigration caused by 
starvation pressure is not a healthy outlet for labor. Men 
with £300 or £400 of capital may find more profitable 
investment for it in the West in America, or in our colonies, 
than at home; but their outgoing will not much relieve 
the labor market. Emigration for penniless agricultural 
laborers and for artisans means only starvation abroad 
instead of at home. And it is starvation under worse con- 
ditions than they had left in the mother-country. They 
have to face vicissitudes of climate for which they are 
utterly unprepared, extremes of heat and of cold which 
try even vigorous constitutions, and simply kill off under- 
fed, half-clothed, and ill-housed new comers. Nor is work 
always to be had in the New World. No better proof of 
the foolishness of emigration to the United States can be 
ee than the fact that at the present time contractors in 
England are in treaty with American workmen with the 
object of bringing them over here. Unskilled labor does 
not improve its chances by going abroad. Nor is skilled 
labor in a better position, for here the German emigrant 
undersells the British; he can live harder and cheaper, 
and has had a better technical education than has fallen to 
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the lot of his British rival. One great evil connected with 
emigration is the disproportion it causes between men and 
women both in the old country and in the new, those who 
emigrate being chiefly males. Nor must it be forgotten 
that when England colonised most, her population was far 
smaller than it is at the present time. Physical vigor is 
necessary for successful colonising, and the physical vigor 
of our laboring poor deteriorates under their present condi- 
tions. As the Canadian roughly said at the meeting of the 
British Association at Plymouth ; “The colonies don’t want 
the children of your rickety paupers”. Colonisation needs 
the pick of a nation, if it is to succeed, not the poor who 
are driven from home in search of the necessaries of life. 
John Stuart Mill points out how inadequate emigration is 
as a continued relief to population, useful as it is as a 
sudden effort to lighten pressure. He remarks that the 
great distance of the fields of emigration prevents them 
from being a sufficient outlet for surplus laborers ; “ it still 
remains to be shown by experience,” he says, ‘‘ whether a 
permanent stream of emigration can be kept up sufficient 
to take off, as in America, all that portion of the annual 
increase (when proceeding at its greatest rapidity) which 
being in excess of the progress made during the same short 
period in the arts of life, tends to render living more diffi- 
cult for every averagely situated individual in the commu- 
nity. And unless this can be done, emigration cannot, even 
in an economical point of view, dispense with the necessity 
of checks to population.” 1,173 infants are born in the 
United Kingdom every day, and to equalise matters about 
1,000 emigrants should leave our shores daily. Careful 
calculations are sometimes entered into by anti-Malthu- 
sians as to the acreage of Great Britain as compared with 
its population, and it is said that the land would support 
many more than tho piece number of inhabitants; quite 
so; there is a very large quantity of land used for deer, 
game, and pleasure, that, if put under cultivation, would 
enormously increase the food-supply. But to know this 
does not remedy the pressing and immediate evils of over- 
large families; what service is it to the family crowded 
into a St. Giles’ cellar to tell them that there are large 
uninhabited tracts of land in Perthshire? In the first place 
they can’t get to them, and if they could, they would be 
taken up for trespassing. Such information is but mockery. 
By all means let Parliament give power to the County 
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Councils to at once take over all uncultivated lands, and 
let it then proceed to the total abolition of private land- 
owning; but meanwhile let a woman with five children 
refuse to introduce a sixth into the narrow home, and the 
husband will be none the worse agitator for social change 
because he has not one more child to feed out of his scanty 
wage. 

n extraordinary confusion exists in some minds between 
preventive checks and infanticide. People speak as though 
prevention were the same as destruction. But no life is 
destroyed by the prevention of conception, any more than 
by abstention from marriage ; if it is infanticide for every 
man and woman not to produce as many children as pos- 
sible during the fertile period of life, if every person in a 
state of celibacy commits infanticide because of the poten- 
tial life he prevents, then, of course, the preyentionof con- 
ception by married persons is also infanticide; the two 
things are on exactly the same level. Before conception 
no life exists to be destroyed ; the seminal fluid is simply 
a secretion of the body ; its fertilising power is not a living 
thing, the non-use of which destroys life ; the spermatozoa, 
the active fertilising agents, are not living existences, and 
“they have been erroneously considered as proper animal- 
cule” (Carpenter). The living being does not exist until 
the male and female elements are united, and if this is 
prevented, either by abstention from intercourse among 
the unmarried, or by preventive intercourse among the 
married, life is not destroyed, because the life is not yet in 
existence. 

Mr. Darwin puts forward an argument against scientific 
checks which must not be omitted here; he says: ‘The 
enhancement of the welfare of mankind is a most intricate 
problem ; all ought to refrain from marriage who cannot 
avoid abject poverty for their children, for poverty is not 
only a great evil, but tends to its own increase by leading 
to recklessness in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Galton has remarked, if the prudent avoid marriage, whilst 
the reckless marry, the inferior members tend to supplant 
the better members of society. Man, like every other 
animal, has no doubt advanced to his present high condi- 
tion through a struggle for existence, consequent on his 
rapid multiplication, and if he is to advance still higher it 
is to be feared that he must remain subject to a severe 
struggle ; otherwise he would sink into indolence, and the 
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more gifted men would not be more successful in the battle 
of life than the less gifted. Hence our natural rate of 
increase, though leading to many and obvious evils, must 
not be greatly diminished by any means.” 

If the struggle for existence among mankind were waged 
under the same conditions as among animals, then Mr. 
Darwin’s argument would have great force, terrible as 
would be the amount of human misery caused by it. Then 
the strongest, cleverest, craftiest, would survive, and would 
transmit their qualities to their offspring. But Mr. Darwin 
Torgets that men have qualities which the brutes have not, 
such as compassion, justice, respect for the rights of others 
—and all these, man’s highest virtues, are absolutely in- 
compatible with the brute struggle for existence. Where 
the lion would leave his parents to starve, man would feed 
his ; where the stag would kill the sickly one, man would 
earry him to the hospital and nurse him back to health. 
The feeble, the deformed, the helpless, are killed out in 
brute nature ; in human nature they are guarded, tended, 
nourished, and they hand on to their offspring their own 
disabilities. Scientific checks to population would just do 
for man what the struggle for existence does for the brutes ; 
they enable man to control the production of new human 
beings ; those who suffer from hereditary diseases, who have 
consumption or insanity in the family, might marry, if they 
so wished, but would preserve the race from the deteriora- 
tion which results from propagating disease. The whole 
British race would gain in vigor, in health, in longevity, 
in beauty, if only healthy parents gave birth to children. 
At present there is many a sickly family, because sickly 
persons marry; they revolt against forbiddance of mar- 
riage, celibacy being unnatural, and they are taught that 
‘the natural consequences of marriage” must follow. 
Let them understand that one set of ‘“ consequen 
results naturally from one set of conditions, anotl 
set from different conditions, and let them know that 
laisser aller in marriage is no wiser than in other paths 
of life. 

During the last few years the exaggerations of Neo- 
Malthusians, as though the application of the Law of 
Population would suffice to banish national poverty, has 
led to an exaggeration on the Socialist side, as though 
poe could be avoided without the application of the 

law. It is argued that the wage-fund theory, on which 
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was based the simple view that wages rose and fell exactly 
according to the number of laborers seeking employment, 
has been proved to be false. This is so: the wage-fund 
theory is not now held by competent economists. John 
Stuart Mill, after saying that he had himself accepted the 
theory without the necessary qualifications and limitations, 
says: ‘There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a 
mine of wealth, which is unconditionally devoted to the 
payment of wages of labor. . . More than that amount 
it 1s assumed that the wages-receiving class cannot possibly 
divide among them; that amount, and no less, they cannot 
but obtain. So that, the sum to be divided being fixed, 
the wages of each depend solely on the divisor, the 
number of participants. In this doctrine it is by implica- 
tion affirmed, that the demand for labor not only increases 
with the cheapness, but increases in exact proportion to it, 
the same aggregate sum being paid for labor, whatever its 
price may be. But is this a true representation of the 
matter of fact ? Does the employer require more labor, 
or do fresh employers of labor make their appearance, 
merely because it can be bought cheaper? Assuredly 
no.” (Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. p. 43.) 
A practical proof also of the falseness of the theory may be 
seen in the condition of the French workers, strictly as 
they limit their families, wherever they are divorced from 
the soil. The French artisan, or miner, with his family of 
two, works for lower wage and longer hours than the Eng- 
lish artisan, with his family of six. So long as the means 
of production are owned by one class and used by another, 
the one that uses them will obtain only subsistence wage ; 
and if his average expenses fall, his average wage will fall 
with them. If the French peasantry had not seized the 
land; in addition to limiting their families, they would 
be no better off than the French urban population. 
Besides, no limitation of the family could lead to a general 
rise of wages in any case, unless immigration were pre- 
vented; on any shewing, nothing could be gained by 
checking home-grown population, if the labor market is to 
be swamped by foreigners. Even prevention of immigra- 
tion would not suffice: if capitalists found wages rising 
here, they would—as many are now doing—manufacture 
abroad instead of in England, and fill the market with 
cheap foreign goods. Protection would be the next step 
necessary to lessen national poverty, and that would be — 
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as futile as tho rest. So far, the Socialists are right ; 
the application of the Law of Population will not lift a 
nation, as such, out of poverty. The workers must 
control the material whereon they work, the tools 
wherewith they work, and the finished product of their 
work, ere poverty can disappear. Nay more: it is very 
likely that the drones got rid of, shooting grounds 
turned into pasture and arable lands, uncultivated land 
fully cultivated, our islands might support in comfort a 
far larger population than they now support in pare. 
A certain density of population is necessary for full 
productivity in manufactures, and division of labor 
requires many laborers. None the less, is it obvious, 
that granted all this, the comfort of the people, and ulti- 
mately their, safety from poverty, must depend on the pro- 
portion between the mouths that consume without 
producing and the arms that produce. Under all social 
conditions disregard of the Law of Population must finally 
result in catastrophe. 

More immediately vital is it for Socialists to remember 
that, with a fixed wage, the large or small family means all 
the difference between privation and fair comfort. The 
man with 30s. a week, or with £100 a year, will be always 
struggling with six children, while he can scrape along 
with two. And so long as the present system lasts, he has 
no right to bring six children into the world to starve on 
means barely sufficient tomaintain two. If he does so, he 
not only commits a crime against them, but he delays 
social change; with his brain always racked with anxiety, 
he cannot do his duty in spreading the light; half-fed, 
miserably-clothed children cannot grow up into citizens of 
sound mind and sound body, fit for the Social Common- 
wealth. While we work with all our might for social 
regeneration, it is of vital importance to at once adopt the 
principle of limiting the family. The huge mass of help- 
Jess non-combatants handicaps the workers in their 
struggle with the capitalists; and, as the children grow 
up, they swell the vast ‘fringe ” of unorganised surplus 
labor, by the aid of which the capitalist can almost always 
crush the workmen in a prolonged strike. The Trade 
Unions know the importance of limiting the number of 
apprenticesina skilled trade, but they seem to missthe appli- 
cation of their practice in society, and recklessly crowd the 

~ competitors for entrance into all beads; competitors who, 
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shut out from each, must swell the number of the 
unskilled, the most hopeless class of all. * 

Earnestly, then, I plead to my Socialist comrades not to 
oppose the immediate palliative while striving after the 
more distant good. We shall serve Socialism the better, 
and not the worse, by lightening the strain on our at 
present meagre resources. Against the foes with whom 
we combat, we must use every weapon on which we can 
lay our hands, anda very useful weapon is the limitation 
of the family, by which we deprive the capitalist of that 
crowded labor-market by which he partly makes his 
gains. If every family were limited, and every worker 
in his or her Trade Union, the Army of Labor would be 
in better case for the combat. Ultimate victory is sure, 
but the time of the victory depends on our prudence as 
well as on our courage. We work for the redemption of 
the poor, for the salvation of the wretched; the cause of 
the people is the sacredest of all causes, and is the one 
which is the most certain to triumph, however sharp may 
be the struggle for the victory. 
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Woman's Position according to the Bible". ue 


Th ec cee nd the Gospel of Freethought 
e and the Gospel of 

The Christian Greed. Parts I. and IL, euch .. sve 
God's Views on os . 


What is the Use of Prayer? ‘Tenth Thousand | 

The Myth of theRosureetion. ‘Tenth ‘Thousand 

Why should Atheists be Persecuted ? a 

The Natural History of the Christian Devil 

Is Christianity a Success? 

Sing of the Church. “In $ numbers, each (16 pp. 

do. Cloth, with index oe 
Do. do. _ Part I.'(6 numbers) 

‘The True Basis of Morality. A Poa for Utlty as the 
Standard of Morality. Seventh Thousand .. 

‘The Ethics of Punishment 53 

Sin and Crime: their nature and treatment || = 

Auguste Comte. Bio; of the great French Thinker, 
with Sketches of hie 1 "Phloopty, his Religion, und his 
Sociology. Being a short and convenient résumé of Posi- 
tivism for the general reader 

Tho Law of Population : Tts consequences, and its bearing 
upon Human Conduct and Morals, 150th thousand ,. 

Legalisation of Female Slavery in England .. 

The Physiology of Home—No. 1,\ Digestion’; No. ry 
“* Organs of Digestion fo. 3, ‘* Circulation of lo. 4, 
mn Repinution 5 together in neat wrapper 

Bloctrcity and its Modern Applications. Four lectures. 
Together, inwrmpper . 
and Ears oe oo any 
fodern Socialism a # 5 


‘The Socialist Movement (From Westminster Review) 
‘he Bvolution of Society. 


The English and System |. “ Ee 
English Mareeillaise, with Music |! : 
English Republicanism. crs 


eco SH oococceCeSccSSSCc]ess = 


oo 


ecescceccoscecsco © 


SONS POM EEE M KER eoR & 


Meee wen aom * 


Busawz, Anxte (continued) — a 
The, pao Status of Women. A Plea’for Women’s 
0 
cirilSand Religious Lil with some Hints taken from 
the French Revolution. Sixth Thousand — ., 03 
‘The Transvaal o1 
England’s Jubileo Gift to Treland o1 
Force no Remedy. An analysis of the Coercion Act (Ire- 
Jand) 1882 cadhO: 1 
t, a Protest against the War. Second Edition 1, 0 2 
‘The Story of the Soudan ol 
Freo Trade v, “Fair” Trade—é lectures: “England before 
the Repeal of the Com Laws”; ‘The History of the 
Anti-Corn Law Struggle” ; “Labor and Land: their 
burdens, duties, nat hts “What is really Free 
Trade?” “The Landlords’ Attempt to Mislead the 
Landless”, In paper cover, with Appendix... .. 0 6 
Cabinet Photograph of Annie Besant .. uF re) 


Anderson, Geo., C,E.—Address to Working Men’s Institutes. 2d. 


Atheistic Platform. In Penny Numbers: 1. “What is the 
Use.of Prayer?” By Annie Besant. 2, ‘Mind considered as a 
Bodily Function.” “By Alice Bradlangh. 3. ‘*'The Gospel of 
Evolution.” By Edward Aveling, D.Sc. 4. ‘ England's Balance 

.” By Charles Bradlaugh. "5. ‘\'The Story of the Soudan.”” 


. 6, “Nature and the Gods,” By Arthur B. 

. 7. Some Objections to Socialism. By Charles Brad- 
laugh. 8. “Is Darwinism Atheistic?”” By Charles Cockbill 
Cattell. 9. «Tho Myth of the Resurrection,” By Annie Besant. 


10. “Does Royalty Puy?” By George Standring. 11, “The 
Curse of Capital.” By Edward Aveling, D.Sc. 12. * Why should 
Atheists be Perseouted?” By Annie Bosant. Parts I. and II. 
(6.Noa. each, in cover), 64) eaoH. ” "The Twelve Nos, obinplete, in 
cover, 18. 

Aveling, Edward B., D.Sc., Fell. of Univ. Coll., London. — 
Essays, limp cloth, 18, General Biology, cloth, 2s. Physiological 
Tables, 2s, Botanical Tables, 1s, ‘The Value of this Earthly 

Life, 1a, Biological Disopverten and Problems, Le; Rotene andl 

Secularism, 2d. Science, and Religion, 1d. Superstition, 14. 
Pa “Wickedness of God, 1d, The Irreligion of Science, 14, 
God dies: Nature remains, 14. A Godless Life the Happiest 
and Most Useful, 1, The Sermon on the Mount, 1d. 
wink and Small Fonilies, 1d. The Rallgionacviows of 
Darwin, 1d, The Gospel of Evolution, 1d, The Curse of 
Capital, 1d. Plays of Shakspere, 4d. Macbeth, 4d. 


Ball, W. P.—The Ten Commandments, 1d, Religion in Schools, 24. 
Bellamy, Edward— 


Looking Backward from a.p. 2000. Cloth, American edition, 38. 
(Sold in America at 6s.) 


Bonser, T, O., M.A.—The Right to Die, 1d. 
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Bradlaugh, Alice—Mind considered as a Bodily Function, 14. 

Bradlaugh Bonner, Hypatia— 9 
Princess Vera, and other Stories (Young Folks’ Library). Oon- 

tains:—Pritcess Vera; A Day's Adventures ; How the World 
was Made; Tommy and I; A Children’s’ Picnic. Cloth, 
prettily bound, illustrated, 1s, 

Four Lectures on Tho Chemistry of Home: Air, I., Air, IL, 
Water, I., Water, IL. 1d. cach; or in wrapper, 44. "Four 
Lectures on The Slave Struggle in America, 1d. cach, or in 
wrapper, 4d, Secular Education, 7Jd. per 100, post free. 

Buchner, Prof. Ludwig, M.D.—(See also International Series.) 
‘The Influence of Heredity on Free Will. ‘Translated from the 

German by Annie Bosant. 2d. 

attell, Charles C.—The Age of the Earth, ete. A reply to Sir J. 
W. Dawson. 2d. Is Darwinism Atheistic? 1d. Collected Essays 
and Lectures, 1882 to 1888, 240 pp., ls. (On politics, science, Free- 
thought, ‘and Shakspere.) A larger edition, 375 pp., 28. 6d. 

inst Christianity, 6d. The Religion of this Life, 2d. | Did 
Bacon write Shakspere ? A Reply to Ignatius Donnelly. 6d. 
Conway, Moncure D.—(See also List B.) Liberty and Morality. 3d. 
Cooper, Alfred J.— 
Direction of our Civilisation. Dealing with the social pro- 
blems of the day: Poverty, the Unemployed, Religion, the 
Liberty of Man and of Women, the future of our Empire and 
Race, otc. Crown 8vo, 192 pp. Library Edition, cloth, elegant, 
38, 6d. Popular Edition, in paper cover, 1s. 

Cooper, Robert— 
oly Seriptures Analysed. With Life by C. Bradlaugh. 64. 

Corner, Our. A monthly Freethought and Socialist magazine. 
Edited by Annie Besant. 1883 to 1888; in twelve half- yearly 
Volumes, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, '3s. 6d. each. Christmas 
Number, 1883, 6d. 

Courtney, Herbert L.—The New Gospel of Hylo-Idealism, or 
Positive Agnosticism, 3d. 

Crisis in Farming, The; its Radical Causes and their only 
Remedies. Twenty-two evils arising from Landlord, thirteen from 
Tenant. By the Author of “Ilints to Landiords and Tenants”. 6d. 

Crofts, W. R.—City Missionaries and Pious Frauds, 1d. 

Dalton, H. R. 8., B.A., Oxon.—The Education of Girls, Second 
Edition, 6d. Ish’s Charge to Women, 4d, Religion and Priest- 
craft, 24. 

Dawson, Oswald—An Indictment of Darwin. Chapter i, His- 
torical Counts; ii, Religious Counts, 36 pp., in cover, 4d. 
Drysdale, C.R., M.D.—The Population Question, 1s, Tobacco, 
and the Diseases it Produces, 2d. Alcohol, 6d. Animal Vaccina- 

tion, 6d. Life and Writings of Malthus, 1s. 

Ellis, Ellen—Everything is possible to Will. A most usofal Tem- 
perance Story. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Ellershaw, Charlés— 
The Soil of Great Britain and Ireland. In neat wrapper, 6d. 
Elmy, Ben W.—Tho Couseof Woman. From the Italim of Louise 
'0-Sko, 6d. Studies in Materialism, 44. 
Garrison, Prof. H. D.—The Absence of Design in Nature, 2d. 


“@. F, S.”—Bible versus Civilisation. An appeal to the Pious. 
‘A’ well-written tract, suitable for putting into the hands of 
believers, 1d. The Individuality of Woman, 1d. 


Greaves, C.A., D.C.L.—A Pressing Social Problem. A leaflet 
on the Population Question. 4d. 

Haeckel, Prof. Ernst (See International Series). 

Headingley, A. S.—Biography of Charles Bradlaugh. With. 
‘Appendix’ by W. Mawer (revised and enlarged), and photograph. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hindu, A—Reflexions on the Blasphemy Prosecutions, 2d. 

Holt, R. B.— Utile Dominium, or The Right to Use the Land, SPP 
demy 8vo, 1d. Absolutum et directum Dominium, or Absolute 

Ownership of Land. 8 pp., demy 8yo, 1d. 

Holyoake, G. J.—New Ideas of the Day, 1d. Logie of Death, 1d. 

Howell, Constance—Biography of Jesus Christ; The After Life 
of the Apostles; History of the Jews. Written for Young Free- 
thinkers, and tastefully bound in uniform style, 1s. 6d. each. 

«‘ Humanitas ”— 

Is God the First Cause? 6d. Socialism a Curse, 3d. Thoughts 
upon Heaven, 6d. Charles Bradlaugh and the Oath Question, 
2d, How C. Bradlaugh was treated by the House of Commons, 
2d. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. and the Irish Nation, 6d. Jacob 
the Wrestler; paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. A Fish in Labor, or 
Jonah and the 3d, Christ's Temptation, d. Against 
Socialism, id, God: Being a Brief Statement of Arguments. 
against Agnosticism, 6d. Against Agnosticism, 2d. 

Hume, David— 

On Miracles, With appendix, etc., by J. M. Wheeler. 3d. 

The Natural History OF Religion. Complete and Unexpurgated 
Edition. With the original Notes, and an Introduction by J. 
M. Robertson, Cloth, 1s.. 


Hunter, W. A., M:A.—Past and Present of the Heresy Laws, 3d. 


“(Indian Officer ’—The True Source of Christianity ; or, a Voice 

from the Ganges, (Pubd. at 5s.) Paper, Is.; cloth, 1s. 64 

Ingersoll, Col. Robert— 

Library Edition: Oration on the Gods, 6d. Oration on Thomas. 
Paine, 4d. Heretics and Heresies, 4d. Oration on Humboldt, 
2d. Arraignment of the Chureh, 2d. These can be supplied in. 
one volume, neatly bound in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Mistakes of 
Moses, 3d. "Liberty of Man, Woman and Ohild, 6d. Hell, 24. 
Decoration Day, 1d. Salvation, 1d, Ingersoll. at Home, 1d. 
Prose Poems, 2d. Tilt with Talmage, 1d. Modern Thinkers, 1d. 
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ee Baition, 16 pages, 1d. ouch: 1. Tako a Road of Your: 
wn; 2. Divine tion, or Hell; 3. Tho Christian Re- 
ligion; 4. The Ghosts, Part I.; 5. ‘The Ghosts, Part II. ; 
6, Thomas Paine the Republican. Tn wrapper, 6d. 7. Is al 
of the Bible inspired? Part 1.; 8. Teall of the Bible i 
Part II,; 9, Mistakes of Moses; 10. Saviors of the ond, 
11. How Man makes Gods ; 12. Law, not God. From 7 to 12 
in wrapper, 6d. The 12 in wrapper, Is. 13, What Must I Do 
to bo Saved? Part I.; 14. What Must I Do to bo saved ? Part 
16, Tho Spirit of the Age; 16, Human Liberty; or, In- 
falta Inorg lopment, Part I. ; 17. Human Liberty; or, In- 
tellectual Development, Part IL; 18. Which Way? From 13 
to 18, in wrapper, 6d. 
International Library of Science and Fresthought— 
Mind in Animals, by Professor Ludwig Biichner ted, 
syitltll ection's Gommeriev bry Aart Hast bac 
The Student's Darwin, by Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Fellow of University College (Lond.), etc, price 58. 
Josus and the Gospels, and The Religion of Israel, by Jules 
, 48. 
conaeisy is authorship and authenticity, by C. Bradlaugh. 5s. 
Tho Pedigres of Man, and other Bssays ilustrated with 80 wood- 
guts), by Dr. Ernst Heol, translated from the German, with 
a or's consent, by Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. 63. 
Irving, William—Charles Bradlaugh as a Politician, Social Re- 
former, and Thinker. In paper cover, 4d. 
‘‘ Julian ”—Natural Reason versus Divine Revelation, An appeal. 
for Freethought. Edited by Robert Lewins, M.D. | 6d. 
« Justice "Peace and Prosperity. An Essay on Social Questions, 
with remodies for existing evils. 6d. 
L, W. H.—The House of Lords. 14. 
Land Law Reform League Leaflets, No. 1 to 6 in assorted 
packets for distribution, 6d. per 100; post free, 74d.; an assorted 
dozen, 1d. 
Le Lubez, P. A. V.- 
Freedom, ‘Song. Words by J. Russell Lowell. Usual song 
size, 2s., post free, 
L’Estrange, Thos.—The First Seven Alleged Perseoutiona, a.p. 
64 to A.v. 235. |. The Eucharist, 6d. 
Levy, J. Hyam-Weilthy and Wise. A Lecture introduotory to- 
fe Study of Political Economy. 
Lewins, Robert, M.D.— 
‘Humanism versus Theism, or Solipsism (Egoism) — Atheism, 6d. 
Major, A.—A Few Objections to Spiritualism, 24. 
“Materialist ”—A Reply to Cardinal Manning's Essay un ‘The 
Relation of the Will to Thong! 
Mawer, W.—The Latest ceca nae A Diary of the 
Northampton Struggle from April 2nd, 1880. 2d. Reasons why 
Blasphemy Prosecutions should be abolished, 2d. 
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‘Mitchell, Logan—Religion in the Heavens; or, Mythology Un- 
aiaa Th Boon cf Lectaceas lst ae Oe aR 
Moss, Arthur B.—Nature and the Gods, 1d. Man and the Lower 

‘Animals, 1d. 16 pp., each. 
National Reformer—Index to, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888, 2d, each. Cases for loose numbers, with holding-cords, 2s. 
National Secular Society's Almanack for 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890. éd. 
each, P. 14. cach, 


«* Neptune ”—Our Naval Policy. AnExposé. 1d. 
One hundred and one Questions. 1d. 
Paine, Thomas—(See also List B.) 

Common Sense. With new Introduction Py o Biealany ch. 6d. 

The Age of Reason. With Preface by C. Bradlaugh. Paper 
cover, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

‘Tho Rights of Man. With Introduction by ©. Bradlaugh. Paper 
cover, Is. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Theological Works , including the ‘‘ Age of Reason”, and all his 
Miscellaneous pieces and Poetical Works; his last Will and 
‘Testament, and a Steel Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 

Parable of Modern Times, A. 2d. 

Peers and the People, The. An Appeal to History, 14. 
Perot, J. M. A.—Man and God. Cloth, gilt, 4s. 
Robertson, John M,— 

‘Thomas Paine. ‘An Investigation. 40 pp., in paper cover, 4d. 
Royalism, 4d. Socialism and Malthusianism, 2d. Toryism and 
Barbarism, 2d. The Upshot of Hamlet, 6d. Sins of the 
Church, Nos. 9—14 (‘The Perversion of Scotland’’), 1d. each ; 
or in 1 vol., cloth, with index, 9d. 

Rowe, ©. J.—Imperial Federation, 1d. 
“*S, S.”—Unseientifie Religion; or, Remarks on the Rev. J. M. 

Wilson's “Attempt to treat some Religious Questions in a 
Scientific Spirit”. In paper cover, 4d. 

Salmon, 0. S.—Crown Colonies of Great Britain. Boards, 184 
pp. Is. 
Sins of the Church; A sories of pamphlets. 16 pages each, 14. 

Nos.1 to 4: ‘‘ Threatenings and Slaughters’’ [England]; 6 and 6: 
“For the Crown and against the Nation’; by Aunie Besant. 
No.7: “A Burden on Labor”; No. 8: ‘‘ The Church a Creature 
of Crown and Parliament,” by Annie Besant. Nos. 9—14: 
“The Perversion of Scotland,"” by John M. Robertson. 

Nos. 1 to 8, in cloth, with index, etc., 1s. ; Nos. 9 to 14, in cloth 
with index, 94. Bart I. (Nos. 1 to 6 in wrapper), 6d. Part 
IL. (Nos. 7'to 12 in wrapper), 6d, 

Soury, Jules (See International Series.) 
Sean gaP nod nugh, with and h, a 
fe of C. laugh, with portrait and autograph, 12 pages, 1d. 

Life of Colonel R. G. Ingersoll, with portrait and autograph, 
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and extracts from his orations, in wrapper, 1d, Court Flun- 

keys; their Work and Wages, 1d. Does Royalty Pay? 1d. 

Symes, Jos.— 

Christianity essentially a Persecuting Religion, 2d. Hospitals 
and Dispensaries not of Christian Origin, 1d. Christianity 
and Slavery, 2d. Christianity at the Bar of Science, 3d. 
Universal espair, 2d. Debate on Atheism with Mr, St. Clair, 
1s. Debate and eight essays, bound, cloth, neat, 3s. 

Three Trials of William Hone, The, for Publishing Three 
Parodies, viz., The late John Wilkes’s Catechism, The Political 
Litany, and The Sinecurists’ Creed ; on three ox-' -officio informa- 
tions, at Guildhall, London, during three successive days—De- 
cember 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1817—before three special juries 
and Mr, Justice Abbot, on the first day, and Lord Chie # Justice 
Ellenborough, on the last two days. 3s. 

Thursday Lectures at the Hall of Science— 

Containing Mr. Bradlaugh’s lectures on Anthropology, Annie 
Besant’s on The Physiology of Home, H. Bradlaugh Bonner’s 
ia thaGlmmiser chrome, and'De Aveline s onthe Plays of 
Shakspere. Complete in one vol. Cloth, 2s. Hach series of 
Lectures separately in paper cover, 4d. each. 

Volney, ©. F.—(See also List B). 

Ruins of Empires, with Plates of Ancient Zodiac, cloth, 2s. 

Wheeler, J. M.—Frands and Follies of the Fathers. 6d. 

Wood, Thomas—A Review of the Parliamentary Session of 1883. 
‘A Summary of the work done. 6d. Reduced to 4d., post free. 

Young Folks’ Library ; edited by Annie Besant. Cloth, bonrds, 
attractive binding, illustrated :— 

I. Legends and Tales, by Annie Besant, 1s. 

IT, Princess Vera, and other Stories, by H. Bradlangh Bonner, 1s. 


LisT B. 


SPECIAL LIST OF REMAINDERS. 


All at the lowest price, no reduction to the trade, the 
object being to supply readers of the ‘“ NATIONAL 
REFORMER ” with literature at specially low rates. 
Order must be accompanied by cost of postage, which 
is inserted after the letter P, Where no postage is 
mentioned, the goods go by rail at cost of purchaser, 
and 2d, in addition to price must be sent for booking. 


Adam, W.— 
First Lessons in Geology. With special article on the Toadstones 
of Derbyshire, a glossary explanatory of geological terms and 
derivations, with sections, and general diagram of strata. 173 
pp., paper covers (published at Is. 6d.), 3d. Post free 4d. 
Theories of History, with special reference to the pinaiplee of 
the Positive Philseophy.” Favorably noticed "by J. . EI. 
Demy 8vo., 441 pp., 38. P. 44d, 

Agassiz, Louis—On Classification. 8vo. Pp. vii. and 381. Cloth 
(published at 12s.), reduced to 3s. P. 43d. 

Alexander, J. E., Lieut.-Gen.—Cleopatra’s Needle, the Obelisk 
of Alexan Cloth, 8vo, 109 pp. (pubd. at 28. 6d.), 1s., post free. 

’* Antipodes.”—The Revelations of Common-sense. Crown Syo, 
pp. xi. and 452, 2s, P. 44d. 

Argyll, Duke of—Causes of the Afghan War, being a selection 
of the papers laid before Parliament, with a connecting narrative 
and comment. 8yo, cloth, 326 pp..(pubd.at 6s.), Is. 6d. P. 4}. 

Asseline, Louis—Mary Alacoque and the worship of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, presented in their real character. Translated by 
the celebrated Unitarian, Dr. J. R. Beard, and full of information 
concerning the frauds and impostures of the Romish Church. 
(Pubd. at Ha. ) Post free 14d. 


‘Bain, Professor Alexander, LL.D.—Jamos Mil. A biography. 

ith portrait. Cloth, 8vo, 466 pp., 28. 6d. P. 43d. 

Bale, G4. P.—Anatomy and Physiology of Man, School edition. 
Profusely illustrated (published at 7s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. P. 4}d. 
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Barratt, Alfred. 

Physical Ethics, or the Science of Action. Contents: Axioms, 
Debnitions; Bropositidts, Morel Sense;3Tumsn Deyelopinent, 
Unselfish Emotions, Individual Development, Will, Obligation, 
Pleasures that are called Bad, Rearrangement, Systems 
which make Good a Primury Quality, Systems which offer 
an lanation of the Nature of Good, Theological 8: 
tems, Organisation of Moral Systems, Objections of inuti 
of falsehood, of sneers, Mr. Spencer's Doctrine of the Absolute, 
Laws of Mental Redistribution, Perception of Time, Motion, 
and Space; Relation of Mind to Matter, Aisthetic Emotions, 
Religion of Positivism, Theological Basis of Morality. Cloth, 
demy 8vo, 387 pp., 28. (px. at 12s.). Postage 44s. 

Physical Metempiric. tents: Definitions, ‘The Physical 
Method, Other Consciousness, 'Things-in-themselves, The 
‘Atomie Theory, Monads, Time and Space, Noumena and Phie- 
nomena, Monadism and Monism, Physical Evolution, Existence, 
‘Mental Evolution, General Theory of the Relation of Mind and 
Matter, Objections, The Suppression” of Egoism, Ethics and 
Politics, EthicsandPsychogony. With Portrait of the Author. 
Cloth, demy $vo, 311 pp., Bs. Published at 12s. 6d.) P. 434. 

Bastiat, Frederic (Memb. Inst. of France)—Essuys on Political 
Economy, Including Capital and Interest, Taxes, Middle Men, 
Machinery, Work and Profit, Government, Money, etc. Cloth, 
new, 6d,” P. 2d. 

Benvenuti, B. F.—Episodes of the French Revolution, from 1789 
to 1705; with appendix embodying the principal events in 
France from 1789 to the present time, examined from a political 
and philosophical pomt of view. Demy 8vo, 310 pp., Is. 6d. B.4id. 


Berkeley, Bishop—The Principles of Human Knowledge. Treatise 
on the nature of the Material Substance (and its relation to the 
Absolute), with a brief introduction to the doctrine and full ex- 
planations of the text; followed by an appendix, with remarks 
on Kant and Hume, by Collyns Symons, LL.D. Is. P. 3d. 


Bernard, H. H., Ph.D.—Lessing on Bibliolatry. 144 pp. (pubd. 
at 58, 1s. 6d, PB. 3d, 


Black, C., M.D.—On the more evident changes the body undergoes, 
‘snd th management of health from infancy, to adult age, Cloth, 
138 pp. (pubd. at 2s. 6d.), 6d. P. 2d. 


Blake, Carter, D.Sc.—Zoology for Students. With Preface a 
Pa Owen. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 382 pp. 3s. 6d. 
'. 43d. 


Bonaparte, Napoleon (Jerome)—Clericalism in France. Trens- 
lated by Annie Besant. (Pubd. at 6d.), 3d., post free. 
Boyle, F. (the well-known Special Correspondent)—Savage Life. 
Te heok st ewan Teeth ae cee oe south 
‘Africa’, “A Night in Granada”, “Philosophy of the Angle”. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 332 pp., 38. P. 44d. 
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Bradlaugh, Charles—Hints to Emigrants, Notes of employment, 
wages, costs of living, &c., iy made during three journeys. 
inthe United States of America, (Pubd. at 1s.) Post free, 6d. 

Brittlebank, W.—Persia during the Famine: a narrative of a tour 
in the Bast, and the journey out and home. Cloth gilt, 8vo, 265 
pp.) Is. P. 43d. 

Brown, W.—The Lubor Question. Paper Currency and Lending 
on Interest as affecting the prosperity of Labor, Commerce, and 

Manufactures. Cloth gilt, 240 pp. (pubd. at 2s, 6d.), 6d. P_ 3d. 


Bryce, Arch. H., LL.D., &c.—Second Latin Book, Readings, 
with notes, from Cesar, Ovid, &c., with Syntax and copious 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 422 pp., is. PB. 3d, 

Burma and the Burmese. The French at Tonguin, and effect. 
on British Interests, With chapters on the Mongol Conquest, 
‘The French in India, England and France in Indo-China, and 
Geographical Notes,’ ote. By the author of “Our Burmese 
Wars and Relations with Burma’, etc. (Published at 2s.) 
Cloth, 176 pp. 6d. P. 3d. 

Burton’s Prairie Traveller; or, Overland Route.—With 
map, illustrations, and itineraries of the principal routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. By General urn Mancy. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 270, cloth, reduced to Is. 6d. P. 3d. 

Burton, Robert—Melancholy Anatomised; showing its canses, 
consequences, and cure ; with aneedotic illustrations drawn from 
ancient and modern sources. Abridged from Burton’s “Anatomy 
of Melancholy”. Fancy boards, Svo, pp. 292, Is. P. 4jd. 

Bushby, Rev. E., B, D.—An Essay on the Human Mind, with 
the Elements of Logic. 84 pp., in stiff wr pper, 3d. P. 1d, 

Caird, J.—The British Land Question. Crown 8vo, 76 pp., 24. P. 1d. 

Campbell, Sir Geo., M.P.—White and Black; the outcome of a 
visit to the United States. Cloth 8vo, 440 pp., 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 

Cant-Wall, E. (Barrister)—Ircland under the Land Act; with 
appendix of leading cases under the Act, giving evidence in full, 
judicial dicta, ete. Svo, 280 pp., cloth (pubd. at ds.), Is. 6d. P. 4d. 

Cattell, Charles C.—The Coming English Republic (published at 
2s. 6d.), 1s. 6d, P. $d. A Search for the firet Man and Popular 
Leotures on Evolution, 96 pp., boards, 1s. P. 1d. 

Challice, J., M.D.—Medical advice to mothers on the maungement 
cof children in health and disease. Limp cloth, 08 pp., 3d. P. 1d. 

Chastel, E., Prof.—Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, A 
Religious and_ Philosophical Survey of the Immediate Past. 
‘Translated by J. R. Beard. Cloth, crown Svo, 236 pp., Is. P. 3d. 

Christian Theist, A—Lotter to Roy. Chas, Voysey. 2d, P, 3d. 

Clifford-Smith, J. L.—Social Science Association. A Narrative 
of Results. With photos of Lord Brougham and G, W. Hastings, 
M.P. Cloth, 190 pp. (pubd. at 2s. 6d.), 6d. P. 2d. 
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Cobden, Palo asis- ee ahy, ae E. Ritchie, With superb steel 
engraving. Royal 4to, 4d. P. 1jd. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—1874, complete in 2 vols, 5s. 
Tblishod ab iba-ench); Gonieining artisles by WE. Gladatone, Sie'T. 
rassey, Sir W. Horechell, Professor Clifford, Dean Stanley, Kar- 
Blind, end many other famous writers. 


And these numbers 8d-ench = 1875, January contains Supernatural Religion 
(he Silence of Ensebies), by Brot, Lightfoot, Sermon on, the Timmutaiey 
béTehovah, by! Colensos; Max iMBllec’s septy to Darwin; Baxom Beadibeys by 
Julian Hawthorne, ete., éte. March contains Saturn and the Sabbath of the Jews, 
by R. A. Proctor; ‘Some Results of the Challenger Expedition, by Prof. Huxley ¢ 
Ele at Bigh Ereeare, by W. R. Greg; On Objections to “Literature 
v7", by, Matthew’ Amold, fe. eta, | April Contains, A. Josuit Father om 
oT at Wbity ‘The Covenanters, Charles I. and je; Instinct and. 
Reason, by “Mivart; Bogies of To-day, by Earl Pembroke, ete., ete. 
Eienbey ears Discussion on. the Scientille Basis of Morals between. 
Prof. Clifford, Frederic Harrison, and P. C. W.; Lord Blachford on Huxley's 
Hypothesis that Animals are Automata; Ocean Circulation, by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter; Right use of been by W. R. Greg, ete., ete. November con- 
tains India, Political and M.E. Grant Duff; Religions and Conser= 
vative Aspects of Positivism, be Frederic Harrison; “Likenessos, or Philoso- 
phical Anatomy, 12 ee! George Mivart, ete., ete. ‘Tho above five nuinbers for 
1875 free for 1s. 10}d.—1876, January contains The Failacies of ‘festimony, by 
Ww. B. mter; Why have Animals a Nervous System! by H. Chariton 
‘Bastian ; hethe and Minna Herzlieb, by Andrew ‘Hamilton; Wesleyan 
‘Methodism, by J. L. Davies; Public Education, by Sir John Lubbock, ete., ete, April 
contains Russian Tdylls, by W. BR. 8. Ralston; The Bases of Morals, by 
P sole stud oy the a St Says Th a tas a by the 
ly, by the Kev. John Hunt cory of La the 
Rev A Mt Bayoo,olsspte-, Jase soutains livolion and tie Religion at the Pus 
pee peeks Swanwick; Courses of mus Thought, by W. E. Gindstone 
‘The Latest Theory about Bacon, by E. A. Abbot; Elementary Education, by Sit 
John Lubbock ; i¢ Drama, by Walter H. Pollock 5 David Friedrich Strauss, 
eae A.M. ‘Fairbairn, ete., ete. July contains ‘Turkey, by Arthur Arnold ; 
in Evidences, by Richard H. Hutton; Homerology, by W. E. Gladstone} 
The Pulse of Europe, by M. E. Grant ‘Dull; The Rostitation of ali ‘Things, by 
Andrew Jukes, ate. September contains ‘Automatism and Evolution, by Dr, 
Charles Elam ; eat monet and, by Francis W. Rowsell ; Church= 
manship of John fealey, by James .D.. ete.,ete. October contains Emper- 
fect Genius: William Blake, by HG: Hewlett; ‘Professor Caimnos on Valo, by 
W. T. Thornton ; Antagonisin of Creeds, by Philip Schaff, D.D.; Working Men’ 
the Eastern Question, by Geo, Potter and Geo. Howell, ete., ete. November contains 
Philosophy without Assumptions, by Cardinal Manning ‘The Prophetic Element 
fa the Gospels, by W. ‘Russian Policy in zy in Parkstan, by W. E. Glad- 
Cp oete e aas eo en teea lint tty rads‘ toe) Ascola, ttah ee eae aoe 
goren nambers for 1879 treo for2a distr February contain: Evolution and 
the foi ah by W. Carruthers, F. Problems of Social 
and Political Life in France, y A. Oer; The Eny plah Peo le in relation to the 
A ‘The Roman 


ont eee wae in Meta Metapliysical Beaty, by Prot Bain; The 
and taneous Generation 


aver, by 
fg ae oepa 


ee 


by the 
Iward ‘Dowden. ie Chatanaxiet the Renaissance, by Mrs. Mark 


San, by 
Novemt 
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Birnhinghom addrees by Gewnge Temd ; The Slaveowner and the ‘tun 


cott; War-Power, by Prof. F. W. Newman; Fashionable Farces; Prof. Toes 
: ik, by Goldwin 

‘The above six numbers of 1$77 free for 2s. 3d.—» 1°78. June contains: 

ie and Moral 


Future Punishmé a ete., ete. 
‘The Position and Influence of Women in Ancient Greece, by Dr. 
Homan Metempsyehosis: a vequel fo the discussion on fulure punishment, 
Francis Peck; Future of Judai-m, by Rev. W. H. Fremantle 
on a Seoularist Sunday Evening, ete., ete. August contains: Max Miller 
Julius Mobl ; Critical Movement 11 the Seotch Free Church, by'T-M. Lindsay ; ‘The 
Early Roman Baptismal Creed, by George Salmon ; Parochial Charities of the City, 
by Walter 1. James; Evolution and Pantheism, by R. St. J. Tyrwhitt; Profoxsot 
ie on the Scot, ete., ete. The above three numbers for 1878 free for1s. 34,— 
1879. February contains; A. K. Wallace on New Guinea and its Inbabitante; 
Ritualism, Roman Cathol 1d Converts, by Rev. Father Ryder ; Migration, 
Birds, by Dr. Aug. Weissman ; Co-operative Stores and Common. by Rev. W. 
E, Binckley ; Contemporary 1ife and ‘Thought in Russia, by TS. St, Petors ung 
Literary Chronicles, by Profs. Bonamy Trice, ice, Cheetham, 8. R. Gardiner, 
Matthew Browne, ete., ete. March contains: Belief in Christ: its relation to 
miracles and to evolution, by J. Li. Davies ; New Planets near the Sun, by R. A. 
Proctor; Women in Ancient Athens (Aspasia and Sappho), by James Donaldson ; 
Confession : its Scientific and Medical Aspects, by Geonge Cowell ; New Religions 
Movement in France, by Josephine E. Butler, ete., ete. April’ contains: 
nivorous Plants, by Ellice Hopkins; Over-production, by Prof. W. 8. Aldis; 
‘Drade and its cause, by Stephen Williamson and R. H. Patterson ; Disenclosure of 
fhe, Anglican Yaddock””. by J. It. Prettvinan, ete ete. May contain: The 
Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte, by Prof. B. Caird; Prof. St, 
Mivart on the Study of Natural History; Commercial Depression aud Reciprocity, 
Prof. Bonamy Price; Origen and the beginning of Christian Philosophy, by 
Canon Westcott; Politoal Life in Germany. by Friedrich von Bohulto, ete eo. 
June contains: Conspiracies in Russia, by Kat) Blind; Harbarisms of Civilisat 
Prof. F, W. Newman; British Empire in India, by'J. von Dallinger; Origin 
‘Week, by R. A. Proctor; ‘The New Bulguria, by an Eastern Statesman, ete., 
eto. July contains: Benjamin Franklin, by ‘Thomas Hughes; The Last Jewish 
Revolt, by Ernest Renan; Why is Paina Mystery? by J. ‘Yeo; What are 
Living Beings! by Prof. bt. George Mivart; Chioral and other ‘narcotios, by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, ete., ete, August contains: Religious Condition of Germany, 
Friedrich von Seiife,- Cheap Justice, by Henry Crompton; Indian Reli 
ought, by Monier Williams; Progress of Education in England, by F. Pook ; 
Conspiracies in Russia, by Karl Blind, ete., ete. September contains; The First 
Sin as Recorded in the Bible and in’ Ancient, Oriental Tradition, by, Frangoix 
Lenormant ; Political and Intellectual Life in Greece, by N. Knsasis; Animals and 
Plants, by Prof. St. George Mivart; ‘The Future of » by Sir Walter Ht 
‘Medhurst; Problem of the Great Pyramid, by Richard At my ete., cto. 
October contains: ‘The Supreme God in the Indo-European Mythology, by James 
Darmestater; Forms and Colors of Living Creatures, by Prof. Mivart; Moral 
Hisoits of Venetical Commerce, by ¥. AW. Newnan Thdia and “Afghanistan, By 
Lieut.-Col, R. D. Osborn; Myths of the Sea and the River of Death, by 6, » 
Keary, ete., eto. November contains: Max Miller on Freedom; The Ancient 
‘ime and the Revolution in France, by Prof. von Sybel; ‘The Deluge : its Tra~ 
ditions in Anciont Nations, by Prancois Lenonnant; What is the Actual Condition 
of Ireland! by E. Stanley Hobertson; Suspended Animation, by R. A, Proctor, 
ete., ete. The above ten numbers for 1879 free for 3s. Sd.— 1880. Jami con= 
tain: England in the Fighteenth Century, by Karl Hillebrand; Landlords and 
Tand Laws, by J.8. Bluckio; Herbert Spencer on the Data of Ethies ; Relation 
of Animals ‘and Plants to Time, by St. George Mivart; Philosophy, ‘in the Last 
‘Years, by Hermann Lotze, te., ete, February contains: C. B. Radcliffe on 
the reg of ‘Man; Geography of Living Creu Bt. “George Mivart ; 
Forgotten Aspects of the Irish Question, by Malcolm Mac ; Usury; Contem- 
‘Life and Thought in Turkey, etc., etc, March contains: The Vernacular 
Press of India, by Roper Lethbridge! Hellenic and Christian Views of Bea 
the Rev. R. ‘J. Tyrwhitt; A Sequel to the “ Pedigree of Man”, by Dr. Rad- 
cliffe; Duration of Parliaments, by W. R. Cassels, ete., etc. April contains: 
Soutety of the Future, by Rey. M. Kaufmann; The Genealogies between Adam 
and the Deluge, by F. Lenormant; Personal Property, Debt and Interest, by F. 


Be 


is 


rat of the - 

jational Life, by . A Jay 

eee eae cece a were artiste 

Hagan Row See ie ee ev. J. Kaufmann ; What Fe 

Lords Price; Pusey on Everlasting Punishment ; 

Heagao aut a Wark, ti, P. ‘O'Connor, ete., ete. The complete set Tor 180 te 

Conway, Moncure D.—Republican Superstitions. (Pubd. at 
7s. Od.) 1s. 6d. P. 3d, Human Sacrifices in England. 64 pp. 
(pubd. at Is.) 3d.” PL 1d. 

Cooper, W. White—On Near Sight, Aged Sight, impaited Vision, 

ind the means of assisting sight. Cloth, new, with illustra- 
Hones pp. 320, Is. P. 3d. 

Gorvichen, R.—The Philosophy of all Possible Revelations. Crown 
8vo, stiff paper covers, 360 pp., 9d. P. 4d. 

Cox, Rev. Sir George W., Bart., M.A.—The Life of John 
‘William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Contains an account 
of Colenso's carly yeurs, his life at Cambridge, his work in 
Natal, the peed over his famous book, his trial, his labors in 

defence of the natives against injustice, etc., etc, A book of 

great interest and real value. With portraits of the Bishop in 

1864 and 1882. In two handsome volumes, new and uncut 

(published at 30s.). Offered at 158. P. Is. 


Gurwen, H.—A History of Booksellers, Old and New. Numerous 
Portraits and Tlustrations. Syo, 483 pp., 2s. 6d. P. 43d. 


Daly, J. Bowles, D.D,—Radical Pioneers of the Highteenth 
Century. Containing chapters on: The Dawn of Radicalism 
Wilkes and Liberty ; Horne ; Liberty of the Press; Lord Thur- 
low; Revolt of American Colonies ; French Revolution ; English 
Political Societies ; Paine in Franco, eto. 264 pp., crown 8v0 
(pubd, by Sonnenschein at 63.), Is. 6d. P. 43d. 

Daryl, Philippe (Paschal Grousset)-Public Life in Bugland. 


with Books, Press, Theatre, Philosophy, Poetry, Parlia- 
ment, Elections, City, Army, Navy, the Law and Polive Courts, 
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and a Quren, Cloth, crown 8vo, 295 pp (pubd at 2s. 6d.), Is- 
. 4hd. 


Deven Rev. J. Ll., M,A.—Forgiveness after Death. 40 pp., 1d 


Davies, Rev. Dr. Maurice—Orthodox London. Contains: The 
Rey. H. R. Hawzis—Father Stanzox—Mr. Fornust—Rev. T. 
Troxmourx Suone—Mr. Lieweityy Davies—Mr. Macuree 
—Dean Sraxuey—Canon Lrppox—Canon Miruer—Mr. Srop- 
orp Brooke—Midnight Mass—Archbishop of York—Bishop 
of London—Bishop of Manchester—Bishop of Lincoln—eto. 
408 Lees (pubd. originally as Two Volumes at 28s.) 2s. 6a. 


meee J. A.—Politionl Rights: How acquired, retained, oF forfeited; 
with a sketch of such rights under ancient and modern Republics. 
Crown 8vo, 368 pp., cloth gilt, Is. 6d., boards, Is. P. 43d. 


Diplomatic Studies on the Crimean War. Issued from the 
Russian Foreign Office, and containing most important docu- 
ments. Cloth new and uncut, 2 vols, 516 pp. and 416 pp. 
5s. (published at 16s.) P.10}d. 

Direy, L.—Latin Grammar. 179 pp. (published at 4s.), 6d. P. 24. 

Doran, Dr. John, F.S.A.—Memories of Our Groat Towns, with 
Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their worthies and their oddities. 
With 33 illustrations. Towns described : Doncaster, Cambridge, 
Bath, Birmingham, Nottingham, Dundee, Norwich, Exeter, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Brighton, Bradford, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Bristol, Glasgow, Plymouth. Cloth, gilt, 8vo, 
344 pp., 3. Gd, P. 4d. 

Dyas, Capt R. H.—The Upas: a vision of the rise, reign, an@ 
decay of Superstition. Pubd. at 10s., reduced to 28, 6d. B. 44d. 

Eads, H. L.—Shaker Theology. 2. P. 434. 

Edwards, H. Sutherland—Russian Projects against India, from 
"Tear Pator to General Skobeleff. With Map of Contral Asia. 
showing countries affected and the Russo-Afghan Frontier, 
Demy 8vo, 296 pp, Uneut, 2s, P. 4}d. 

Ellis, Alex. J., B.A.—The Dyer’s Hand; proceded by “The Way 

+0 God”, Bost free, 24. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo—Letters and Social Aims. Contents : 
eet ine ators psiy Wan subeecy ee ae 
The Comic, Quotation and Originality, Progross of Culture, 
Persian Poetry, Inspiration, Greatness, Immortality. — Cloth, 
267 pp. (pub. at 2s.), Is. P. 3d. 

Emmett’s (Robert) Life, 1d. Post free 1}d. 

English Literature. History of the Prologue and Hpilogue from 
Bhakeepearo-to Dryden. “With Interesting items anent, 17th 
century theatres and playgoers. 200 pp. Cloth. 9d. P. 3d. 
inasse, F.—Voltaire: his Life and Times. 1694 to 1726. 
620 pp. (pubd. at 14s,), 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 
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Evolution in History, Language, and Science, By Ds. 
G. G. Zerfi, W. A. Hales, M.A., N. Elliot Malden, M.A., and 
Robinson Thornton, D.D.’ 8vo, 158 pp., 6d. P. 24. 

Facts and Figures, Important events in History, Geography, 
Titecaiize, Diserechye Ecclesiastical” “Eiistors! rote ete’ 

‘Arranged in classified chronological order. Post free, 6d. 

Farrer, J. A.—Crimes and Punishments. Tncluding a new trans- 
lation of Beccaria’s “Dei Delite e Delle Pene’*. Cloth, 8vo, 
250 pp. (pubd. at 6s.), price 1s. 6d. P. 44d. 

Fate of the Peers, The, or a few words with ‘Our Old Nobility". 
With cartoon, crown 8yo, 32 pp., 1d. P. 4d. 

Fitzgerald, P. F.—The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness, with 
‘an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. 170 pp., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 9d. P. 24d. 

Frankland, Rev. B., B.A.—The Age and the Gospel. A contro- 
versial book on the Christian side. 303 pp., 2s. t, 4}d. 

Fowler, William—Thoughts on Froe Trade in Land. 8v0, 70 pp. 

LL . Id. 


Freeman, Dr. E. A.—Political Catechism. 1d. P. jd. 
Garibaldi and the Founders of Italian Unity. With Por- 
traits of Gladstone, Garibaldi, Cavour, Pope Pius IX., Dante, 

Mazzini, Orsini, Poerio, Septembrini, Foscolo, and Francis II. 

2d.; post free, 24d, 

Gebler, Carl von—Gualileo Galilei. Demy 8vo, 356 pp., 4s. P. 6d. 
Gibbon, Edward—Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With 

Notes and Memoirs by Guizot. Containing 1,340 pp., with 

complete Indexes, anda portrait of Gibbon from a Painting by 

Reynolds. In 2 vols,, super royal 8yo (pubd. by Virtue and 

Co. at 36s.), 88. 6d. 

Gibbon and Ockley—Hi of the Saracens. Murray’s Reprint. 

Comprising ‘ Rise and Fall of the Saracen Empire ’”, uy Gibbon 

the famous Historian, and Ockley’s ‘History of the Saracens’ 

Conquest of Syria, Persia, and Egypt’. Cloth, uncut, pp. 450 

(pubd. at 3s. 6d.), 1s. 6d. P. 43d. 

Giles, Rev. Dr.— 

Apostolic Records of Early Christianity, from the date of the 
Crucifixion to the Middle of the Second Century. Cloth, new, 
unent, 440 pp. (Published at 10s. 6d.) 3s.6d. P. 6d. 

Hebrew’ and Christian Records. 2 vols. 870 pp. (Published 
at 243,) 7s. 

bons 8 vols. free by Parcel Post for 118. 6d.) 
Gladstone and Beaconsfield: whom tofollow. 132 pp., 3d. P. 1d. 
Golden Library Series, The.—The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes—Emerson’s Letters and Social Aims—Godwin’s (William) 

Lives of the Necromancers— Holmes’ Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Table— Holmes’ Professor at the Breakfast Table — 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, complete with all the original 

illustrations — Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a Traveller — 


Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Occupations of Life 
—Mallory’s ee, Thos.) Mort aArthur : the Stories of a 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table; edited by 
Montgomery Rankin — Pope’s Complete Poetical Worl 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Mora] Reflections, with notes ‘and 
introductory covey dt by Sainte-Bevve—St. Pierre's Paul and Vir- 

ia, and the Indian Cottage ; edited. with life, by the Rev. E. 
Shanks Shelley's Later Poems. Reduced to 1s. each, by post 3d. 
extra, or four can be sent by parcels post for 4s. 6d. 

Godwin, William—Lives of the Necromancers: An account of the 
most eminent persons in successive ages who have claimed 
themselves, or to whom has been imputed by others, the Exercise 
of Magical Power. Cloth, 282 pp. (pubd. at 2s.), 1s. P. 3d. 

Gospel History and Doctrinal Teaching (Oribically, Ex- 
amined, The. Cloth gilt, 255 pp., 2s. 6d. 43d, 

Gregg, W. 8S. (F. Mabel Robinson)—TIrish History for English 

Readers. From the Age of Legends and St. Patrick to the 1885 
Election. With Uate Table of Important Events from 3rd Cen- 
tury to Present Time. 4th edition, 192 pp., crown 8vo (pubd. 
by Vizetelly and Co., at Is.), 6d. P. 24d. 

Grpeme, W., M.A., etc.—Concise anes for Chemical paalrele 

Demy 8x0, limp cloth, 44., post free. Musical Harmony. 


seni with Freethinkers—Shelley, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and Paine. The three post free 2d. 


Hall, W. H. (Bullock)—Gleanings in Ireland after the Land 
Acts. With map. Cloth 8vo, 115 pp., 1s. B. 3d. 


Hamilton, C-—Oriental Zigzag. | Wandorings in Syria, Mo 
nia, and Egypt,  Handsomely illustrated. ae 


Hawley, J. H.—First Book of English Grammar, Cloth, 34, P. 14. 


Health Lectures— 
Defective Drainage as a Cause of Disease, by J. Makinson Fox; 
Clothing, by John Haddon, MD. ; Good ing and its Im- 
nsbanie fui dhe <Iesstemcubiol Dinesec ii eee M.D.; 
Fie House, by Henry Simpson, M.D.; Infant Feeding in Re- 
Heme Sansa iPS ae Som Se 
Nursing amongst the Poor, by O. J. Cullingworth. "These Six 
Mish, ee Sag eine ee eae 

tion and Cure of Disease, will be sent post free for 7d. 


Heine, 
cathe Béme.. Recollections of a Revolutioniet. Abridged and 
trantated by T. 8. Egan. 1s. P. 34. 
Basi lish Fragments from the German. ‘Translated by S. Norris. 
loth, 6 


Hennebert, Lieut. Col—English in Egypt; England and the 
Mahdi; ‘Arabi and the Suez Canal, With maps, 6d. P. 9d. 
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Herbert of Cherbury, Lord (‘ The Father of Deis 
Edited, with Introduction, by Juha Churton Collins. 
tively bound in imitation vellum and priated in old style, 8vo, 
136 pp., 28. P. 44d. 

ite glnson, T. Wentworth—Common Sense about Women. 

th, pp. 270, 6d. P. ad. 

Hill, 8.—Egypt and Syria. 3s. P. 6d. 

Hind, J. R., F.R.A.8.—An Introduction to Astronomy. With 

lanatory Vocabulary of Astronomical Terms.  Profusely 
illustrated ‘and neatly bound, 224 pp., crown 8vo. (originally 
pubd. at 3s. 6d.), Is. P. 3d. 

Hoare, BE. N., M.A.,—Exoties; or, English words from Latin 
poets. Post 8vo, 331 pp., with complete index, Is. 6d. P. 44d. 

Hogg, Jabez—Elements of Experimental and Natural Philosophy. 
‘An Easy Introduction to the Stay of Mevhanivs, Paeumutics, 
Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, Electri- 
city, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 400 woodcuts, 560 pp. crown 
Byo. (pubd, at 5s.), 1s. 6d. P. 4}d. 

Holyoake, G. J.—The sovial means of promoting Temperance, 
with remarks on errors in its advocacy. Public lessons of the 
Hangman. The two, post free, 2d. 

Hone, W.— 

The Ay shal New Testament, being all the Gospels, Epistles, 


Ancient Mysteries Described. With Engravings, 

Honved, A—Sketches of the Hungarian Emigration into Turkey. 
‘Adventures during the Hungarian War of Independence, 1849. 
‘Translated by Bayle St. John. 101 pp (pubd. at Is.), 6d, P. 1d. 

Hood, Thomas—Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse. With 
80 original designs. (Complete aud unabridged), Cloth, 323 pp. 
(published at 2s.), Is. P. 3d. 

Hughan, Samuel—Hoereditary Poors and Heroditary Paupers : 
‘the two extremes of English Society. 152 pp., large 8vo, well 
printed and neatly bound, Is. P. 

Hugo, Victor, and Garibaldi—Political Poems. Post free, 1d. 


Huhn, A. Von (Author of “Tho Bulgarian Straggle for Indepen- 
dence ’”’)—The Kidnapping of Prive Alexander of Battenberg ; 
his return to Bulgaria, and subsequent abdication. ‘The histo 
of the whole matter.” Demy Sv.» 272 pp. New. 6d. P. 3d. 


Imperial Federation— 
‘England and her Colonies. The Five best Essays 01 Imperial 
federation submitted to the London Chamber of Commerce for 

their Prize Competition, 18/7, sud Selected for j ub ivation by 

the Judges (J. A. Frode, Prof, Sooley, and Sir RW. Raw- 

son). The Essays are by Prof. Greswell (Bridgwater), C. V. 
Smith (Cambridge), W. J. Bradshaw (Richmond, Auvtralia), 

F, H. Turnock (Winnipeg, Manitoba), and J. G. Kitagerald 
(Wellington N.Z.) 168 pp. Crown 8yo, 3d. PB. 3d. 
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Imperial Parliament Series—Uniform, crown Svo, bound in 
red Fel Ae at Is.), 6d, each, P. 2d. each. 
ranchisement. By Henry Broadhurst, M.P., and 
Robert T. Reid, M.P. 
Representation. ‘By Sir John Lubbock. 
‘Wamen’s Suffrage, By Mrs. Ashton Dilke. With preface by 
‘W. Woodall, 

India : its Problem Solved. Undeveloped wealth in India, and 
State Reproductive Works ; Prevention of Famine, and Advance- 
ment of the Material Progress of India. A Compilation from 
Blue Books, Reports, and various high authorities. 412 pp., 
post Svo, cloth bds., gilt lettered, Is. P. 43d. 

Ingleby, C. M., M.A.—Outlines of Theoretical Logic. Cloth, 
88 pp. 6d. B. 14d. 

Irving, Washington—Tules of a Traveller. Contents: Strange 
Stories by a Nervous Gentleman, Buckthorne and his Friends, 
The Italian Banditti, The Money Diggers. Cloth, 316 pp. (pubd. 
at 2s.), 1s. P. 3d. 

Jackson, Mrs, W. 8.--A Century of Dishonor; a sketch of the 
United States Government’s dealings with some of the North 
American Tribes. An able Indictment. Cloth, 8vo, 457 pp. 
(pubd. at 78. 6d.), 28. PB. 43d. 


Jesse, Edward—Scones and Occupations of a Country Life; with 
recollections from Natural History. Cloth, 327 pp. (pubd. at 2s.), 
Is, P, 3d. 

Kane, Sir Robert M.D., etc.,—Elements of Chemistry, Theo- 
retical and Practical, including the most recent discoveries and 
applications of the science to medicine and pharmacy, to agricul- 
ture, and to manufacture, With 230 woodouts and copious index. 
Second edition. Cloth, royal 8vo, 1069 pp., 38. 6d. P. 734, 


Karoly, Akin—The Dilemmas of Labor and Education, Con- 
tents : Dilemma of Labor ; critical examination of ‘ Pro; and 
Toverty’"; triet philosochy of Kant Dilommoa’ of Sdusatien ; 


‘The Literary Artizan. 96 pp., crown 870, cloth, 6d. P. 2d. 
Kempner, N.—Common Sense Socialism. Cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, 
826 pp. 28, PB. 6d. 


Kirby, W. F. (of the British’ Museum)—Evolution and Natural 
Theology. 224 pp, erown Syo (pubd. by Sonnenschein at 2s, 0d.) 
3d. 
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Kossuth, Louis—Memories of my Exile, A complete history of 
fhe origin of the Talian War of 1859. Cloth, 446 pp. 2s. 6d. 
43d, 
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Laming, R.—The Spirituality of Causation. A scientific hypo- 
thecke. Cloth gilt, 116 pp., 9d. P. 3d. 

Lamon, Col. W,—Life of Abraham Lincoln. Portraits. Cloth, 
pp. 646, 6s, P. 74d. 
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